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the year 1802, Daniel Webster wrote friend, cannot 
now address you asa brother student law. neither more 
nor less than schoolmaster.” And the youth twenty years signs 
himself, the close the letter, The 

This was written about six weeks after had become principal 
the academy the little town the Saco river, near the foot the 


which that time was Prov- 


White Mountains, called Fryeburg, 


Massachusetts. 

had graduated from college the August before, immediately 
after which had entered the office next-door neighbor his 
father’s, Salisbury, study law. But could not conscientiously 
pursue his studies while his brother, Ezekiel, whom had been in- 
strumental getting into college, was need funds remain 
there after only four months study decided 
accepting offer made him teach, for some months, 
the Fryeburg Academy, salary $350 year. Acting upon 
this, soon after, January, left horseback for his new field 
labor. took with him his wardrobe (could not that have included 
the clothes and mittens worn his college-life, which his mother 
spun, wove, dyed, and made with her own hands?) and such books 
could carry his saddle-bags. had not then attained 
the full development manhood. was slender frame, weigh- 
ing less than one hundred and twenty pounds. His cheek-bones were 
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prominent the thin face, which was especially noticeable for its full, 
large, searching eyes, the eyes which later caused him known 

Fryeburg was, this time, new, growing village, which, Daniel 
wrote after his arrival there, was already crowded with mer. 
chants, doctors, and here unpleasant,” 
adds. “There pretty little society. The people treat with 
kindness, and have the fortune find myself very good 
This was the home James Osgood, Esq., who was 
Register Deeds the then new county Oxford. 

Mr. Osgood showed practical interest the young man offer. 
ing give him shilling and six pence,—he himself received two 
shillings and three pence,—for every deed would copy 
fair hand, and with the requisite care avoid errors.” 

Daniel gladly accepted the offer for since could copy two deeds 
winter evening, and earn his board four evenings, would 
have about all his salary give his brother. The very thought 
was inspiring, and led faithful discharge this duty, seen 
portion two volumes deeds his copying still extani. But 
this outside work did not lessen the least his success teacher, 
the school-room, well the town, won the good-will 

had not been long Fryeburg before there were good 
number men information and conversable whom 
visited without ceremony. The academy which taught was 
small, one-story building, which, few years after his connection with 
it, was taken down, and new one built another site. But 
interesting read that the ground which the old one stood was 
purchased early friend, and “consecrated the statesman’s 
Indeed, ploughshare has been allowed enter the 

But while Fryeburg thus holding pleasantly the memory 
her schoolmaster, who does not love picture the youth himself 
the little old building, standing before his boys and girls, telling 
some experience his own boyish school-days and struggles? 
possible showed them the very jack-knife that his old teacher 
the district-school, Master Tappan, gave him for committing 
memory the largest number Bible verses learned between Satur- 
day and Monday. 

the boys did well,” says the old master referring it, 
when came Daniel’s turn recite, found that had com- 
mitted much that after hearing him repeat some sixty seventy 
verses, was obliged give up; telling that there were 
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several chapters that had Who can doubt but that, 
the boy now grown, standing before his scholars, repeated these 
very verses. And also many Watts’ psalm hymn, the greater 
part which could repeat from memory before was twelve 
years old. 

How easy for imagine him reciting them portions Pope’s 
“Essay Man,” after telling how had learned it, when boy, 
from beginning soon after his father had brought 
home him pamphlet form. 

course told them the little hankerchief (perhaps showed 
them: who knows?) which, with the Constitution the United 
States printed its two sides, himself had bought little shop 
his town when only eight years old. 

How those large eyes must have glowed told his pupils that 
from that handkerchief first learned that there was Constitution, 
that there were thirteen states, 

What picture must have drawn this early awakening his 
mind, which led him listen for the first time conversation be- 
tween his father and neighbor upon current political events. 

How could the future statesman help repeating parts the Con- 
stitution itself, which had then learned and remembered more 
less of, ever since? And again, who cannot hear, through all these 
years, the tones that rich voice as, reverence and simplicity, 
opened and closed his school with extemporaneous prayer! One 
his pupils said, years afterward, that could never forget the 
lemnity manner with which that duty was always performed.” 

Perhaps there only one other occasion his life compared 
said the Lord’s Prayer his death-bed. all re- 
member it,—how, having repeated the first sentence, feeling 
faintness coming over him, paused and exclaimed earnestly, Hold 
up; not wish pray with fainting voice how was im- 
mediately raised, and then repeated with wonderful distinctness the 
whole prayer, ending with these words: now unto God the 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, praise forever and forever. Peace’ 


earth, and good will zs, the happiness, the essence, 
will toward men.” 

Ah, yes, cannot forget how thus the religious character his 
mind asserted itself. 

After had been teaching four months, there was exhibition 
school, which gave satisfaction the trustees. were 
pleased with the that they passed vote thanks and 
weighted with extraordinary gratuity,” himself 
Calls it. 
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had intended devote the short vacation that followed the 
reading Sallust; but upon receiving, the very day the exhibi- 
tion, the news his brother sickness college, 
cided him. This decision made, mounted his horse, took 
his first quarter’s salary,—the first earnings his life, says,—and 
went over Hanover give his brother. afterward says 
this Having enjoyed this sincere and high pleasure, hied 
back again school and copying deeds.” 

Besides copying his deeds out school hours, Daniel Webster 
wrote poetry, writing friend with reference it: 
myself, not irom any wish show productions the world, but 
for amusement, and keep alive some taste for the belles-lettres,” 
One letter intimate friend begins writing twenty-five 
lines Memory. The following are the lines, which may serve 
sample the some twenty which said, wrote while 
the Province.”: 


more prattle her darling theme, 
Once more make the soft, mellifluous stream, 
That brings all our blessings flows, 
Those currents Friendship’s golden ore disclose, 
The muse essays her little skill; 
And tho’ her lightsome lay, 
master’s hand display, 
Tho’ loose her lyre and wild her song, 
Though Seraph fire tip not her tongue, 
The such friend—will hear her still. 
memory! thou Protean friend foe, 
Parent half our joy and half our 
Thou dost the rapture which feel impart, 
And thou the griefs that press around 
Thine motley train 
Despondence there seen, 
And Sorrow, pale-faced queen, 
And Gladness there, with merry face, 
That n’er did wear grimace, 
And buxom Pleasure sporting o’er the plain. 
Next moment, lo! appears 
Some plenteous cause tears; 
Some pleasure fled, for pleasure flies, 
Symonds, sped beyond the skies, 
And memory cancels all the good she 


When suddenly stops and says, But poetize further upon 
Memory, shall not have room you half what wish. So, sweet 
Miss Muse, will dismiss you.” But this writing rhymes did 
not distract his mind from more weighty matters. tells that 
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while was Fryeburg read, among other important works, 
Adams’ Defense the American Constitution, Mosheim’s Ecclestastical 
History, two three volumes Commentaries, and Mr. 
Ames’ celebrated speech the British treaty, which committed 
made good use the circulating library which the 
town afforded. and his room-mate read aloud, alternately, the 
Spectator and and had many discussions upon English litera- 
ture. 

this time his his room-mate writes, Webster did 
not entertain any adequate expectations his future eminence, 
had them, concealed 

But the secretary the trustees the academy prophesied that 
“Mr. Webster should live and have health, and pursue straightfor- 
ward course industry and virtue, would become one the 
greatest men his country has which has 
been richly fulfilled. 

His pupils, their reminiscences him, all speak his modest 
and dignified manner. Dr. Samuel Osgood,—a son the man with 
whom Daniel Webster boarded,—remembers him usually serious, 
but often facetious and pleasant.” was agreeable compan- 
adds, and eminently social with all who shared his friend- 
ship. was greatly beloved all who knew him. His habits 
were strickly abstemious, and neither took wine nor strong drink. 
was punctual his attendance upon public worship. never 
heard him use profane word, and never saw him lose his temper.” 
often went the fields for meditation and study. 

enjoyed fishing and gunning, although one his tells 
that often, when off excursion, would take volume 
poetry from his pocket read. 

rather enjoyed the Maine about them 
friend, writes: point beauty not feel competent 
decide. cannot calculate the precise value dimple nor estimate 
the charm eye-brow yet see nothing repulsive the appear- 
ance these Maine misses. Being pedagogue, and having many 
the ladies school, cannot set out bold progress gal- 
lantry, though now and then make one them best bows and 
say few things the musicians have it.” 

The children all loved him went from home indeed, 
this power drawing children him was ever great one through 
all his after years. cannot forget, this connection, his little 
grandchild, who, failing see him stopped the door for 
moment, answered the offer glittering list Christmas presents 
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pacifier saying, the midst sobs, All want grand 

This power that Webster had upon the young may have been one 
reason why was chosen deliver the Fourth July oration while 
teaching oration which brought out vote 
thanks from the academy trustees Preceptor Webster,” and also 
dollars small acknowledgment their sense his services 
this day performed.” dwelt much upon the Constitution 
and the necessity being true it. Years afterward, when the 
statesman was dead, pupil who had heard repeated sentence 
had remembered it: “If the Constitution picked pieces, 
piecemeal, surely and fatally gone though had 
been struck down bya resistless blow.” This, well the oration 
which had given two years previous before the college faculty and 
citizens Hanover, has been published these later years. When 
the time his engagement principal the academy was up, 
was earnestly pressed remain increased salary. even 
gave the subject thought which, expressed friend in- 
teresting letter: shall do? Shall say, Yes, gentlemen, 
and sit down here and spend days kind comfortable pri- 
vacy, shall relinquish these prospects and enter into profession 
where feelings will constantly harassed objects, either 
dishonesty misfortune where living must squeezed from 
penury (for rich folks seldom moral principle con- 
tinually hazard? agree with you that the law weil cal- 
culated draw forth the powers the mind; but what are its effects 
the Are they equally propitious? inspire benev- 
olence and awake tenderness does it, frequent repetition 
wretched objects, blunt sensibility and stifle the still small voice 
mercy? The talent with which heaven has intrusted small, 
very small yet feel responsible for the use it, and not willing 

then goes tell what draws him the his 
wish. does not dictate, true but how much short 
dictation the mere wish parent whose labors life are 
wasted favors his children?” Secondly, the wish his 
friends. are urgent and Mr. Thompson, with 
whom had studied those four months, even offering his tuition 
gratis, and relinquish his stand him. 

closes saying, “If prosecute the profession, pray God 
fortify against its temptations. the winds dismiss those 
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light hopes eminence which ambition inspired and vanity fostered. 
science, earnestly hope will first endeavor. But let not 
rely too much ourselves let look some less fallible guide 
direct among the temptations that surround 

Noble words read every young man the land. 
finally decided continue the study law with Mr. Thomson. 
after this pleasant and profitable time spent being schoolmaster, 
left, September, the little village Fryeburg midst the deep 
regret all pupils and inhabitants, and returned Salisbury. 

While was with Mr. Thomson,—about year and half,—he 
often despaired ever making himself lawyer, and thought se- 
riously going back school teaching. But perseveréd, even 
though was study the old way, that is, the hardest 
books first and last, July, 1804, found himself the office 
Christopher Gore Boston, laying further foundation for his great 
after-career. never taught school again. But safe pre- 
sume that ever had greater sympathy for all school-teachers for 
what had experienced. Indeed, perhaps could not have written 
that touching letter his old teacher, Master Tappan, which did 
only three months before his death, had not known the joy 
teacher’s heart being loved and appreciated. had learned, 
through the public press, that his schoolmaster,” calls 
him, still enjoyed life, with his mental faculties bright and vivid 
and had just returned from the scenes his boyhod days, 
where, says the letter, the river and the hills are beautiful 
but where the “graves father and mother and 
brothers and sisters and early friends give something the 
appearance city the dead,” the letter tinged with sadness. 
Yet hope arises, and continues: let not repine. You 
have lived long, and life already not short, and have both 
much thankful for. Two three persons are still living, who, 
like myself, were brought ferula. They remember Mas- 
ter Then closes strain all the more tender, are 
sure, for his own experience teaching: And now, good old 
master, receive renewed tribute affectionate regard from your 
grateful pupil, with his wishes and prayers for your happiness all 
that remains you this life, and more especially for your rich 
participation, hereafter, the more durable riches 

And so, through this little Fryeburg experience, Daniel Webster, 
whom America loves honor her great expounder the Constitu- 
tion, has linked himself the great universal brotherhood teachers. 
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OVERWORK SCHOOL. 


scenes the most intense life and activity. 


plaints overtasking were heard every side. 


could afford so, protested. Public sentiment was aroused. 


Something more than forty years ago, Horace Mann, his famous 
Seventh Annual Report, uses this language: not exaggerate 
when say that the most active and lively schools have ever seen 
the United States must regarded almost dormitories, com- 
pared with the fervid life the Scotch schools; and the side 
theirs, our pupils would seem hybernating animals just emerging 
from their torpid state, and yet but half conscious the possession 
life and may not admit that there exaggera- 
tion this comparison still may safely assume that, this 
period, there had been little cause for complaint account over- 
work schools. These were not the days indefinite programmes, 
nor monthly test examinations writing, nor written examina- 
tions tor the promotion from class class questions prepared 
authorities outside the school, nor annual examinations the 
first classes similarly conducted, virtually putting schools into compe- 
tition rank. But the coming the evil was not long delayed. 

1845, the first classes the Boston grammar schools were sub- 
jected comparative written examination. This was surprise; 
notice having been given the teachers that their schools would 
subjected such test. All previous examinations 
oral, and, consequently, the scholars had never once tried hand 
written examination. The result all the branches was tabulated 
and published, showing the comparative rank each school without 
the peculiar advantages disadvantages the respective 
schools. Never was there such complete revolution any system 
schools that produced this examination. The immediate 
however, was chiefly confined the upper graduating classes, 
where the comparative test was applied. the rooms containing 
these classes had been previously almost dormitories, they were now 
Master pupil 
strained every nerve preparing for the expected written 
tion,—the results which were published the world. 
highest kind high pressure was inaugurated day. Soon com- 


This state things could not last. The schoolmasters, who 
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Then the whole board could changed single election, 
the course three four years this comparative examination 
was discontinued; but its evils remain, though less aggravated 
form. The masters had ever before their eyes the fear revival 
the comparative test, and did their best prepared for it. 
Nor without reason, for, during long superintendency, not year 
passed, believe, which did not find necessary antagonize 
well-meaning but unwise efforts the part members the Board 
renew this plan determining the character and standing the 
respective schools. Such was, understand the matter, the origin 
overwork, high pressure, the public schools this country. 
was not the invention schoolmasters, nor was the contrivance 
superintendents, for there were none, next none. was the 
result honest attempt examining committee very high 
order talent and character; for the school board, whole, took 
action the matter, introduce what they believed very 
great reform. 

That vast aggregation educational interests, which commonly 
call our city school systems, mostly the growth the last thirty- 
five forty years, and, during all this period, there has been par- 
ticular which they have been more generally more severely 
criticised than their failure provide the requisite conditions for 
the physical well-being their pupils, and especially their failure 
prevent overwork the part their pupils. many other respects 
the sanitary condition these city schools has been constantly im- 
proving. Witness the shortened sessions, the lengthened vacations, 
the widened play-grounds, the spacious school-rooms, the excellent 
furniture, and the improvements lighting, heating, and ventilation, 
not forgetting the general introduction vocal music and calisthenic 
exercises. But overwork and high pressure, are probably 
about where were thirty years ago, the gains being counterbal- 
anced equal losses. But this evil, well other defects our 
schools, apt grossly exaggerated, not only anonymous 
newspaper contributors, but even the most influential speakers 
and writers. public meeting the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Boston, well-known Boston author, who claims bea truthful man, 
—though he, sometimes, told his teaching 
auditors from Boston and the neighboring cities that they kept their 
pupils work nine hours somewhat contradictory sense 
Wendell Phillips, drawing upon his imagination for facts prove 
the inefficiency and worthlessness the instruction given the 
schools, said, You keep your pupils until fifteen years age, and 
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then fling them out into the world, not only not knowing how 
thing for which one willing pay dollar, but not able even 
read write decently.” Such wild statements for nothing 
home; but San Francisco, and perhaps Chicago, they are 
quoted the newspapers reliable evidence. But there was one 
speaker present the meeting referred to,—a very able and much- 
experienced Boston schoolmaster,—whose remarks the subject were 
worthy attention. said, substantially, speaking the Boston 
system, that the high pressure had been carried into the primary 
schools, where was formerly unknown, largely means 
promotion the primary pupils the grammar schools that the 
lower divisions the grammar schools the pressure was compara- 
tively moderate but that the graduating classes, where the crucial 
test applied, the strain was excessive. the High School for 
Girls, however, the climax was reached. had telling ex- 
perience relate. trying carry his two daughters through the 
High School was obliged keep one out two years, and the other 
three. 

The following fresh picture the state things the 
present moment, drawn Dr. Lincoln, the foremost school 
hygienist the country, recent official report: “In place 
was the reporter more struck with the apparent deficiency the phys- 
ical frame girls than some the Boston schools. the age 
from twelve sixteen, girls grow very fast the same age their 
studies are increased amount, and they cease romp freely. 
They grow slim, round-shouldered, and occasionally twisted. The 
sight upper grammar school class girls far from satisfac- 
tory; and more especially this the case when they are seen 
writing with different individual bias toward deformity, weak- 
positively painfal see the crowds weakly-looking girls, whose 
minds are supervised with judicious care, while their bodies are left 
neglected.” From this picture judge that, during the last decade, 
things have been growing worse instead better, far 
study concerned, especially since the indefinite new programme 
has been introduced and since the comparative examination forty 
years ago, something much resembling it, has been revived. 

But Dr. Lincoln’s characterization the physical condition the 
school-girls Boston, which means wholly due excessive 
tasks, would apply equally well, believed, the state things 
the majority our cities, large and small. have had occasion 
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observe, personally, several our larger cities, painful evidence 
the overwork girls, especially the high schools. Information 
gathered from various sources seemed warrant saying, 
relation this matter, another writing, somewhat recently, with 
great deliberation, and with much care wording possible, 
What mean precisely the evil which speaking 
general our high schools, and that the reform this respect 
should not that the evil reaches every individual, but 
that affects injuriously some pupils, even the best schools, and 
large percentage the pupils that large class schools where 
yet hygiene only word, and not reality. justice the 
public high schools should said, however, that the evil not 
confined them. quite serious, not more so, the whole 
body thoroughly organized institutions for higher female 
Exception was taken this statement weekly paper the pro- 
gressive type, which prides itself its championship higher fe- 
male education, and the opinion the president Wellesley College, 
was quoted antagonistic mine. the time receiving this 
criticism happened rural town New Hampshire. Call- 
ing neighbor’s, found lady from Boston, with her family. 
opened the matter her get the result her experience. She 
assured that hundred per cents. and test examinations were the 
she said (she was very 


bane her life. Here daughter,’ 
bright girl twelve thirteen years age) must take her out 
school for least year, for her nervous system will bear more 
next day happened meet very bright little girl, 
twelve years age, but not well-grown. She was introduced 
manner which indicated the expectation great praise from me. 
She was country girl, living three-quarters mile from school. 
The school was kept three terms year. This little girl, was 
told, began attend four years age, and had never once 
been absent tardy since. had say that was very sorry 
hear that hoped that she would immediately absent week 
two break the fatal charm. The next day another 
sented itself. This young lady exceptional abilility from 
New York private school, who was about enter college for women, 

She had already passed the Harvard examinations, with some slight 
She had been but two years fitting. was not diffi- 
cult see that these two years, her tender period life, had been 
too much for her; but was hoped that, when she got into college, 
would recuperate. much for the chance cases from public 
and private schools, from country and city, that came under the ob- 
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servation the writer, rural town New Hampshire, less 
than period one week. Wellesley College, whose very 
capable president represented discrediting the belief that there 
overwork among girls high schools and colleges, have but 
little say well known that the founder that 
titon wished, and intended that the physical well-being the stu- 
dents should duly cared for. But may permitted ask how 
has happened that the only three students that have entered the 
college from the town where the writer resides all broke down 
healt! th, one being able complete the course. And here may 
remarked that these cases, and all similar ones, are excluded from 
the self-reported statistics procured the Association the college 
respecting the health the women who have graduated 
from the nine principal colleges admitting women. proposed, 
future number, discuss the causes and remedies this evil. 


WITH HUSKY-HAUGHTY SEA! 


With husky-haughty lips Sea! 

Where day and night wend thy surf-beat shore, 

Imaging sense thy varied strange suggestions, 

Thy troops white-maned racers racing the goal. 

Thy ample, smiling face, dash’d with the sparkling dimples the sun, 

Thy brooding scowl and murk, thy unloos’d hurricanes, 

Thy unsubduedne ss, caprices, willfulness 

Great thou art above the rest, thy many tears,—a lack from all eternity 
thy content 

(Naught but the greatest struggles, wrongs, 
est,—no less could make thee), 

Thy lonely state,—something thou ever seek’st and seek’st, yet never gain’st, 

Surely some right withh voice, huge monotonous rage, free- 
dom-lover pent, 

Some vast heart, like planet’s, chain’d and chafing those breakers, 

lengthen’d swell, and spasm, and panting breath, 

And rasping thy sands and waves, 

And serpent hiss, and savage peals laughter, 

And undertones distant lion roar 

(Sounding, appealing the sky’s deaf ear,—but now, rapport for once, 

phantom the thy confidant for once), 

Ohe first last confession the globe, 

Tutsurging, muttering from thy soul’s abysms, 

The tale cosmic elemental passion, 

Thou tellest kindred soul. 


defeats, could make thee great- 
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EDUCATION ROME. 


FREE ADAPTATION CHAPTER DITTES’ HISTORY 
EDUCATION, 


KLEMM, PH.D., SUPT. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMILTON, OHIO. 


The characteristic feature the Romans was practical common 
sense. They did not, Athenians and other Greeks, philos- 
ophize much. all questions and relations life, they searched 
for the practical side. They considered things very much the 
same way which the proverbial American looks them. few 
examples may illustrate this. 

The glorious philosophic truisms upon which the grand structure 
land- 


mark for all nations the face the earth,—these principles were 


our government built, towering into lofty hei 


not originated among the founders the Union. They are found 
the examples ancient and history, the works English, 
Dutch, German, and French philosophers several centuries ago. 
Nor did the founders the Union pretend have discovered any- 
thing new; but their common sense applied old truth and old ex- 
perience, tested them, and found many them use. With admi- 
tact they strove for the realization the attainable, and, with 
wise discretion, they eliminated all that was not actually useful 
applicable under existing circumstances. long the accumulated 
political wisdom the old world was confined within the sheepskin 
and library walls, was scarcely worth the paper upon which was 
printed. Here, upon the virgin soil new continent, the creative 
spirit the people, prompted instructive (or shall say, emi- 
nently eclecticism, realized them. 

The telegraph and the telephone, has been proven, were dis- 
covered Europe; but the inventors, though highly gratified 
having solved important problems, did not for years utilize their in- 
ventions. was left American inventive genius, coupled with 
admirable skill application, turn these, and, fact, many other 
inventions account. 

Or, come nearer the question under discussion, see what the 
American practical teacher makes the profound systems 
maxims Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Diesterweg 
all the educational advice offered these immortal teachers 
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American eclecticism accepts just enough flavor American educa- 
tion, the cook squeezes lemon give flavor toa dish. not 
find fault with this, not all: comprehend thing means 
don it; that say, means see the causes it.! 

This, then, what meant when say the difference between 
Greeks and Romans was, that the latter were practical. They were 
matter-of-fact people, while the Greeks were, great extent, 
philosophic dreamers. the culture every nation whom the 
mans conquered, they accepted only those features which seemed 
them useful. They made use the fruits education and civiliza. 
tion the Greeks, for they felt that Greek culture was vastly better 
than theirs; they felt the intellectual superiority their victims, 
However, they adopted only much seemed them com. 
patible with their life and national institutions. 

The same eclecticism that had played great part through all the 
centuries Roman history, the time when the Romans came 
into close contact with the Greeks,—this same eclecticism plainly 
visible their educational system. That which, with the Greeks, 


was end and aim, namely, the representation the beautiful and the’ 


good art, was with the Romans mere means for civil 
ical purposes. Thus, for instance, Rhetoric. Greece was 
great accomplishment fine orator, not primarily for grand 
political ends. The Greeks studied oratory for its own the Ro- 
mans, for the purpose making great political conquests. 


Other arts, music, for instance, were considered professional 

occupations among the with the Romans they were accom 

plishments acquired for the purpose filling leisure hours. 

one thing the Romans never learned from others. law they 
may said have been geniuses. The wonderful Roman law has 
found its way into the codes all civilized nations, and has main- 
tained its foothold securely Greek forms have art, which are 


writer, recent number the American says: are far more 
Roman than English; indeed, the most extraordinary feature the American his un- 
Englishness. The chief experiences the Roman people were what ours have 
war, trade, and sudden expansion into national greatness; expansion rapid and im- 
mense overshadow and mar the serenity and order social life. Material prosperity 
and political administration were the leading pursuits. Rome and America have loved 
luxury and pomp. Each civilization might ealled political success; both must 
judged social failures. Rome loved the big. seemed harmony with the prodigious 
growth Roman populations and the gigantic spread the imperial system. Size, brute 
mass, the big figures the census, are our pride. Like the Romans adore quantity- 
American civilization and taste, American life and problems, are singularly 
cussions Roman history the ratios the precious metals... sound tiresome like the 
here and and administrative reform brought about party 
changes then, they now.” 
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this day considered the ideals artistic beauty. There was 
nothing borrowed Roman law; was indigenous the soil. 
The ambition for conquest made the Romans warriors, and the de- 
sire govern the nations round about the then known world made 
them see that laws were made which would organically combine 
the different and heterogeneous nations into one great empire. 

The two great ideas around which centred all Roman thought were 
Liberty and Justice. means were given work harmoniously 
toward propagating these ideas: Religion, Legislation, Family, and 
School. 

The education children was matter family concern, and 
family life was regarded very highly. The woman was not, 
Greece, considered too inferior take into account. the con- 
trary, find women highly respected. The matron, mother 
the family, was the ruling spirit home. The children were kept 
under her guidance till they were fifteen years old. Before child 
was three days old, its name was entered upon the civil roll. Usually 
festivities were connected with what was known the 
tion” and naming the child. After seven months another festival 
was celebrated, that the first tooth, and the end two years 
that weaning. fact, the child was considered source great 
rejoicing and cause many festivities. mother who could boast 
well-mannered children had reason for being proud. scarcely 
necessary refer the mother the Gracchi. -She 
stands out bold relief the history education. 

contemplating these landable conditions home-life, well, 
though, remember that they existed only during the better part 
Roman history, namely, during the beautiful days the republic. 
Later, when the republic degenerated oligarchy, and still later, 
when the capricious will emperors became law, family life lost its 
sanctity. Every new victory over foreign enemy gave fresh strength 
the inner enemy. And the same proportion which Rome’s 
outer glory increased, and the state seemed gain materially and 
the same proportion crumbled pieces the ancient 
foundations the republic and its simple, honest customs. 
Never, all history, has natural cause and effect found more 
pressive illustration than the decline the Roman republic. 

all the nations with which Rome came into contact, not one has 
had such destructive influence upon Roman institutions the 
Greek nation did. And upon none them have the Greeks had 
greater influence than upon Roman education, since the Romans 
ceded this domain the Greeks once; seeing how far advanced 
the Greeks were intellectual training and the arts, they thought 
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that knowledge the Greek language, Greek art, Greek customs,—in 
short, Greek culture, must taught Greek teachers. be. 
came apparently necessary that Greek nurses, Greek tutors, Greek 
professors, Greek artists, Greek elocutionists employed, and soon 
Greek vices entered the homes the Roman citizens. 

During the time Cincinnatus, Fabius, Fabricius, Curius, Julius 
Brutus, Gracchus, the home-life the Romans was simplicity itself, 
Virtue and purity words and actions were inculcated the chil- 
dren. The boy grew temperate, gentle-mannered, upright 
man, whose veneration for father and mother was deep and lasting, 
The example the parents was looked upon the most influential 
medium education. Yea, sometimes, the father would take his 
would prevent him from falling into bad habit. For was thought 
criminal offense commit wrong demeanor the presence 
children. 

the other hand, obedience children their elders, and rev- 
erence for old age, were expected and enforced. Traditions the 
great and noble deeds the forefathers, Scaevola, Curius, 
were handed down from race race. They were sung the accom- 
paniment the flute, and the boys would sit and listen with bated 
breath these lays heroic deeds. 

The boy was taught his father till was fifteen years age. 
The Greek custom giving the boys mentor,—that is, trusted 
slave guide, soon found favor with the Romans. Later, this guide, 
called custos, was made the teacher gymnastics and the elementary 
branches. During his boyhood the boy wore the praetexta” 
(boy’s garment) when become youth was permitted wear 
man’s garment, the toga was the custom send the 
youth out the house, and give him into the guardianship 
kinsman who practised law. This lawyer initiated him into the in- 
tricacies Roman law. And two years later, after had completed 
his seventeenth year, was permitted enter the army. far 
back 400 the Romans had schools for those who could not 
defray the expenses private tutors, but these schools were private 
enterprises, not common schools. Much later, public schools came 
into existence, and since they were kept the highways, market- 
places, and cross-roads, they were called schools “in Our 
term “trivial” derived from the word (three ways,—cross- 
roads 

nothing can the difference between Roman and Greek spirit 
comprehended better than the selection and treatment the dif- 
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ferent branches study. All instruction was gauged its utility. 
the humanizing influence Greek gymnastics the Romans could 
not believe. They accepted and adopted only much seemed 
necessary strengthen the body, and make fit for military service. 
All the beautiful exercises the Greeks,—wrestling, throwing dis. 
cos, left professional athletes, called gladiators, who were 
slaves. The Roman boys’ play even had reference practical 
Upon the Mars-field military exercises were held, and the Tiber river 
afforded opportunity for exercises swimming. Musical practice 
was despised the Romans; dancing prohibited, except for slaves 
who were hired make music and dance for the amusement 
their masters the public. 

the mathematics the Romans taught only practical arithmetic, 
and geometry only much related Besides 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, Roman history and mythology were 
taught. But, singular may seem, the Greek language and rhet- 
oric were considered the most necessary branches study. From 
the time the conquest Greece, Grecian philosophers and pro. 
fessors migrated Italy, and opened schools there for the purpose 
interpreting their classic writers. Later, grammatical instruction 
became sine qua Roman education. 

Thus, see that, though the Romans had conquered the Greeks 
politically, the latter conquered the Romans intellectually. 

Since there were actually only two honorable professions among 
the Romans,—namely, those warriers and easily 
seen that all their educational efforts were directed toward perfection 
these two professions. the many thousands other occupations 
and pursuits were left slaves, the Greeks, and other foreigners 
fact, any one who had mind Even the physicians 
were Greeks. 

The most powerful and influential school the high-born, 
wealthy Roman, was life itself. His knowledge law and politics 
gained very much the same way which American lawyers 
and politicians gain their knowledge. (Who does not recognize the 
same thing our modern worship the self-made man?) was 
customary with the young Roman attend court the Forum, 
and thus study law the most practical way possible. case 
desired become military leader, attached himself com- 
mander the field; and since the Romans were always war with 
somebody, opportunities for brilliant military career were seldom 
wanting. Not that the Roman youth received much systematic 


European teachers accuse us, American teachers, giving too much attention 
dollars and cents problems arithmetic. 
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tary training; no, what learned learned keeping his eyes 
open, and dire experience. Just the statesman learned his pro- 
fession, namely, the company some renowned lawyer, with whom 
visited the public assemblies and court-sessions. Circumspection, 
sharp penetration, ready wit, and sound judgment are all qualities 
which book-wisdom will develop. 

evident that Roman and Greek education, though repulsing each 
other some ways, completed each other others. For pure human- 
ity, the ideal the Greek and the practical proficiency the Roman 
are but the two sides one and the same educational purpose, 
namely, harmonious development. Neither the Greek one-sided 
philosophic education, nor the Roman one-sided practical training, 
could save the nation from the inevitable degeneration, nor could 
either one prolong its national spirit. 

And soon came the end,—the glory the empire What else was 
but the lustre imitation jewel? rotten wood will shine 
forth phosphorescent rays, the Roman empire, though brilliant 
all outward appearances, was rotten the core. The excavated walls 
Pompeii bear witness such shameful atrocities that they seem 
incredible. author had the courage chronicle them. 
Only the brushes and colors artists proved vile enough for 
the occasion. How must such examples vice and corruption have 
taken effect youthful dispositions 

When, with the downfall the republic, public life lost its signifi- 
cance, education became mere outer polish. Practical utility even 
became impractical. The will became law, and his favor 
made military leaders, and even the senators owed their elevation 
him. The forms Roman education remained the same, but they 
were without substance, empty and hollow. Words and appearances 
sufficed, when truth and action were wanting. But order keep 
appearances many more artificial means are needed. Education 
Rome, during the time the emperors, resembled woman who has 
lost the beauty youth and tries deceive the world applying 
cosmetics, and even deadly poison, cover the irreparable loss. 

Education Rome soon degenerated teaching sophistry, flatter- 
ing speech, affectation oratory, thrashing empty grammatical 
straw short, the worst comprehension the term. 
Instruction was restricted interpretation the classics. The 
method was mechanical; the discipline strict, harsh, and unfree. 
The golden era Roman history was also the golden era Roman 
education. The only portion the Roman educational system which 
survived were the law schools. They flourished even during the 
darkest period Roman history, fact which explains itself. 
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THE RELATIONS BIOGRAPHY WITH 


President the New England Society. 
have frequently spoken you the importance and influence 
history, and now wish for few moments call your attention 
the relations which exist between biography and history, with which 


intimately connected. Biography the record human gen- 


ius, power and principle, affording examples which live bless the 


world long after the actors have passed away. therefore our 
duty gather and preserve, not only the record events, but 


the words and deeds the men whose examples have energized 
mankind and controlled the moral sentiment the world. History, 
without the story the men and women which have moulded and 
made society what is, would indeed barren, leafless tree. 
Biography the soul history, like tree whose branches 
yield perpetual harvests, and whose leaves are imprinted the wis- 
dom all ages. old maxim history repeats itself. 
Plutarch says, Availing myself history mirror from 
which learn adjust and regulate own conduct, atten- 
tion history and biography fill mind with the sublime images 
the best and greatest men. When Zeno consulted the oracle 
what manner should live, the answer came, ‘Inquire the 
Biography the schoolmaster all time—the past, present, 
and future. are pupils the past and teachers the future, 
the examples and principles which have influenced the world for good 
will handed down from generation generation. 


They speak reason’s ear, 
And example 


any one will examine the thirty-nine volumes our Register 


and the four substantial volumes the memoirs our deceased 
members, will find that biography has been prominent feature 
our institution. person has some influence over the men 


This beautiful extract upon the importance and value biography forms the con- 
cluding portion remarkably clear and able address delivered before the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, Boston, Jan. 1886, the Hon. Marshall Wilder, 
LL. D., who, this meeting, was elected for the nineteenth time president the So- 
ciety. For vigor and exactness thought, wide range reading, and felicitous expression, 
this extract, written man more than eighty-seven years age, certainly remarkable. 
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with whom associates. preserving the events his life 
print, this influence extended beyond his immediate neighborhood 
and beyond his own life for years after slumbering his 
desirable, therefore, and also the design this society, 
perpetuate the events the lives those who have benefited their 
race, whether large small scale, and embalm their virtues 
enduring words, that their trials, industry, perseverance, and 
success may strengthen the character and cheer and encourage those 
who come after them. 

The lives the great have always had fascination for youth, and 
the biography those who have been eminent any walk life, 
military chieftains, civilians, writers, has been read with 
avidity, and has had influence more less strong upon 
acters the readers this species literature. 

Every nation takes pride its great men, and points them 
examples for the guidance the young. not surprising find 
the youth our own country tracing the careers her heroes and 
benefactors. The Scotchman proud the daring deeds Wal- 
lace and Bruce, and the writings Burns and Scott. Ireland honors 
Emmett, Curran, and and England, our mother-country, 
teaches her young men reverg Shakspeare and Milton, Pitt and 
Nelson. American biography presents her Washington and Frank- 
lin, Lincoln and Grant, Webster and Everett, Edwards and Channing, 
Emerson and Longfellow, Garrison and Phillips, Fulton and Morse, 
Morton and Jackson, Hannah Adams and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The importance and usefulnes biography has been sufficiently 
and satisfactorily settled matter fact, independently any 
theory reasoning. examination any well selected library, 
either public private, would show that great and increasing 
terest felt for this kind reading, beginning with the old classic 
authors Greece and Rome and coming down our own times, 


when the biographies, not only the dead, but the living, are 


eagerly sought for and read. 

Whenever are reading the history any time, incidents 
wonderful discovery science, always find ourselves 
ing for information regard the originators and leading actors, 
their characters, traits and talents, their aims and influence. 
informed merely about events wholly unsatisfactory, unless 
know something about the human forces which have directed them, 


whether wise stupid, good wicked, mean noble, men. 
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all that concerns the inner and private life community 
the career men and women, born, trained, educated, and filling 
private spheres that need most know careful, discriminating 
and impartial biographies. History would indeed useless gave 
only narrative events. This fact has long been recognized 
the most eminent and popular historians,—that history needs the il- 
luminating element biography illustrate and enforce examples 
worthy imitation. 

glish Rebellion, and Bishop Burnet’s his Own Times. 
Both these great and intensely interesting works owe much 
their charm the keenly drawn sketches the lives and characters 
all the men, and some the women, who appeared prominently 
the stage action. The writers have shown marvelous skill 
delineating characters correctly, sharply, and impartially. Their 
biographical sketches character stand out the page like por- 
traits around our walls, that may feel acquainted with them 
and talk with them. 

Macaulay, historian, owes more the brilliant portraitures 
character and biography, which introduces into his sketches, than 
his narrative events. Carlisle thought the best history the 
English civil war would life Cromwell, its chief actor, drawn 
from his own letters and and may find, the lives 
Lincoln and Grant, the best history our own civil war. 

But the most striking illustration this subject found the 
collection forty-four biographies, which goes the familiar name 
Lives, written about seventeen hundred years ago,— 
those charming volumes the character and career eminent men. 
have our literature, now, the biographies many called 
“self-made men who the highest rank states- 
men, inventors, and benefactors, who, their youth, had the most 
slender opportunities education, and who, toil 
seized every spare moment, under the impulse latent talents and 
capacities, improve their minds. long list might made 
such men, who have ascribed the most stimulating effect them 
Lives. Says Oliver Wendell Holmes, Montaigne, Frank- 
lin, and Emerson, all showed fondnes for well 
Webster, Everett, Choate, and Hillard, were all indebted 
Lives, and made that author familiar companion. Thus, 
the old and new biography are ever furnishing instruction. Emer- 
son says, and new make the warp and woof every moment. 
There not thread that not twist these two strands.” 
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And now, conclusion, let again impress upon you the duty 
prosecuting our researches history and genealogy,—and more 
especially biography,—with which they are intimately asso- 
ciated. sacred duty preserve and hand down future 
generations, not only the lineage and history our families, but 
record the names and virtues those men and women who have 
been benefactors our race. Archdeacon Farrar, who has lately 
honored our city with his presence, has said: Next the Scrip- 
tures, there could hardly found any reading more satisfactory, and 
more exalting the human heart, than the contemplation the lives 
the say we, not only the great and good men and 
women who have made the world what is, but all who have, 
any way, promoted the welfare mankind, our race. 

Next training the spirit for the life eternal, there can more 
noble employment than that treasuring and perpetuating 
record the lives, principles, and virtues those who have been 
benefactors and blessings mankind. Such were many those 
whom have spoken, and whose names will gild the pages Amer- 
ican biography with lustre which will shine brighter brighter, 
while gratitude shall have place the heart mankind. these 
have striking examples patriotism, discoveries science, and 
startling enterprise which has set elements motion that are fast 
revolutionizing the character and business mankind. such was 
Washington and his associates, who achieved the liberty which still 
lory through the earth. 
such was Lincoln, who, heaven-inspired, engraved the pillars our 


lives and marches trumph and 
Constitution, Eternal Freedom for the Slave! such was Grant, 
who conquered the rebellion, and brought again peace and union 
our States. such was Garrison, who stormed the battlements 
American slavery and saw them prostrate his feet. such was 
Franklin, whose miraculous hand drew from the clouds the spark 
which now electrifies the globe. such was Morse who taught 
the mystic wire speak, with tongues fire all the languages 
earth. such was Fulton, who woke the spirit the 
ters, and gave new impulse the the world. And 
last, not least, such were those mercy who brought 
sovereign balm blot from the conscious suffering 
the human frame. These, and others immortal fame, have 
trod the paths human glory, and stand out like golden stars the 
constellation American genius, light the road honor, virtue, 
and renown. 

Their mission earth ended; but the principles they estab- 
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lished, and the they conferred, are still moving more 
full and perfect development, and, they advance toward their glo- 
rious consummation, grateful millions shall honor and perpetuate 
their names. They shall live for ever the heart gratitude, until 
the last star shall have fallen from the sky, and earth itself, and man, 
shall have passed away 


MARION MANVILLE. 


sit work the afternoon, 

When the day drowsy with dust and heat, 
And out window watch the line 

shimmering sun the well-worn street 
mend the jackets and little gowns, 

Worn with playing and rent with tears, 
And every stitch which needle takes 


set with mother’s voiceless prayers. 


But after the shadows are growing long, 
And the glare fades out the dusty street, 

With happy laughter the children come, 

With ringing voice and flying feet, 
And heart leaps with sudden bound 

children are coming home from school 
rise and watch with eager hope 

The long white road growing dusk and cool. 


Guy, and Hobie, and little Louise,— 
shall see them come through the shady lane 


And Claire away higher school,— 


Ah! what comes with sudden pain 


hear darlings, see them both,— 


Both, say, when should three, 


Hobie, son, and little 


Ah! “suffer children come unto me.” 
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Day after day cheat ears 
When the children clamor with laugh and shout 
Day after day cheat eyes, 
Waiting and watching when school out. 
But Guy, darling, precious Guy, 
With his laughing eyes and his loving heart, 
Guy has gone high. 
Oh, for the breadth little grave 
Oh, that ever was dug deep! 
And yet, were sunk through thousand worlds, 
never could picture him there asleep. 
When the snow deep and the frost 
And the road gleaming more coldly white, 
think, children will all come home,— 
the school out 


And when the rush the wild spring rain 
Awakens with its sobbing deep, 

say, the little room up-stairs 
boys are dreaming happy sleep.” 

How can think, his lonesome grave 
darling lying still and white, 

With rain-washed grasses and wind-blown flowers 
And dripping darkness alone 


Father, forgive human love 
Its death was bitter, its life was sweet 
But that long white road leading past the stars 
Was best all for darling’s feet. 
And when watch from immortal heights 
For Claire, and Hobie, and little Louise, 
God grant hear with immortal ears, 
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GENERAL 
GEN. JENNINGS, ENGLAND. 


The first volume General Grant’s brings the story 
his life down the siege and capture Vicksburg,—the achieve- 
ment which has always been held give him his best claim rank 
great strategistand commander, was one the most perilous 
operations ever carried out, and from first last was conducted 
defiance all the recognized rules warfare himself tells 
that General Sherman remonstrated most earnestly with him when 
the project was first discussed, rather mentioned for Grant rarely 
submitted any his plans for discussion, either counsel war 
elsewhere. Some the generals the northern side took par- 
ticular pains not commit themselves important step without 
consultation with the authorities Washington The President was 
commander-in-chief, and the secretary war, Mr. Stanton, was man 
who very easily took offense, and who never forgave. The necessity 
standing Washington was one cause the failure 
many the generals who took the field the outset the rebellion 
They were afraid the Government, and still more afraid the 
newspapers. 

Grant alone had the courage set them all defiance. When 
had formed his plans kept them secret from everybody, cir- 
cumstances permitted, until the moment for action arrived. does 
not appear that sent any message whatever Washington con- 
cerning Vicksburg until the place was actually his possession. 
Sherman, who was with him, showed him all the dangers the en- 


terprise. pointed out that into hostile country, with 


large river behind the advancing force, and the enemy holding 
strongly-fortified positions above and below, was incur frightful 
risk, and, consequently, recommended backward move upon 
Memphis. Grant coolly answered that Memphis was the very place 
which did not want go. knew that feeling great dis- 
couragement existed the North, that the elections 1862 had 
proved the growth sentiment adverse the continuance the 
war, and that had become necessary substitute compulsory 
draft for voluntary enlistment. felt that, unless striking suc- 
cess could obtained, the South would probably triumph, and 
decided that was better run any hazard than not try for that 
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success. Hence resolved cross the Mississippi, and almost 
literally burn his boats behind him. His scheme was cut loose 
from his base supplies, and push forward into the Confederate 
territory without supports any kind. officer his staff told 
that another officer ventured one morning say his chief, 
are beaten, shall not have sufficient transport 
back for ten thousand are replied Grant, 
his usual impassive manner, back for ten thousand 
troops more than shall His army knew well did 
that nothing was left for but conquer and also knew 
that misgiving hesitation the part its leader would al- 
lowed interfere with his design. This was the great peculiarity 
Grant’s unshakable determination. When was 
the right, men praised it,—as was very natural they should do; 
when turned out wrong,—as did often enough civil 
denounced his senseless and incurable was 
obstinacy that beat down secession. Scientific tactics had 
been employed, and had led only failure and disappointment. 
Wisely unwisely. Grant disregarded science, especially 
movement against Vicksburg. won the victory series 
rapid movements, which bewildered the Southern before 
they fairly realized their danger they had lost the control the Mis 
sissippi, and, Grant truly says, the the Confederacy was 
Thousands and tens thousands men were still fall, 
but the lost Vicksburg was the death-blow the Southern cause. 

This cvent, therefore, forms appropriate dividing line 
ment autobiography,—for this work, even its complete state, 
will evidently more than fragment,—which must always 
invested witha mournful interest. was begun and car- 
ried with the shadow death ever upon the page,—death one 
the most agonizing diseases, and accompanied with mental 
distress scarcely less poignant than the direst form physical tor- 
first met General Grant, soon after the close the 
war, was still young man, full life and energy, with 
tution iron, proof against all the hardships, fatigues, and anxieties 
had passed through. was then the zenith his fame, the 
idol the people, followed everywhere the acclamations which 
are reserved all countries for the successful soldier. Greater glory 
was never heaped upon Washington himself. Men and women would 
travel hundreds miles the hope looking upon his face, 
being permitted boast that they had touched his hand. 
ceived all this homage with phlegmatic indifference, seldom saying 
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word, shaking hands until his arm was sore, and hurrying off 
fast could his eternal cigar. Presents kinds poured 
upon him. nation which has titles confer, and 
not give away estates and pensions, could not reward Grant Marl- 
borough Wellington was rewarded this country; but private 
gratitude did all that was thought right and becoming. One house 
was given him Washington, another Philadelphia, third 
Galena. considerable sum money was raised for 
and held trust. unfortunate accident this trust fund was 
not available him the crisis his misfortunes. For the time, 
however, there seemed everything that was enviable his cir- 
His reputation was without stain any kind; malice 
itself was for the moment reduced silence. had frequently been 
alleged that was nature cruel and relentless; but the magna- 
nimity which displayed toward Lee and the other Confederate 
generals, opposition many powerful influences, swept away this 
reproach. had never interfered the strife politics partisans 
either side could make complaint respecting him; not single 
imprudent word had ever escaped his not given any 
know the critical moment our lives, when would well 
could rise and but surely, amid the grief and anguish 
his last days, feeling regret must have sometimes presented 
the mind General Grant that the summons did not 
reach him 1865. But for what are call acci- 
dent, would have reached him. had been engaged accom- 
pany President Lincoln Ford’s Theatre, Washington, the 
night the assassination plot, and now known that was 
marked die. Some domestic arrangements prevented his keep- 
ing this appointment, and the bullet which was intended for him was 
never fired. seems hard saying, but true, that Lincoln was 
more fortunate that night than Grant. 

For President Lincoln died the full sunshine success, 
if, indeed, can said that sunshine ever fell upon that melancholy 
spirit. Between him and the people, whom had served faith- 
fully, there was cloud. had misunderstandings and 
injustice. There was time, doubt, when his rough, uncouth 
ways, and the absence all conventional dignity his life and con- 
versation, led many his countymen form false estimate his 
nature; but the loftiness his views, and the sincerity his 
were never questioned. his second inaugural address, and 
his short but memorable speech Gettysburg, struck note 
harmony with the solemnity the time; and long before the war 
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came end was universally acknowledged that the homely rail. 
splitter was the man all others fitted deal with the 
great crisis which had fallen upon the nation. Everybody saw how 
invaluable had been his patience, his good-humor, his quiet belief 
capable man and remaining faithful him. Many attempts were 


the cause which was stake, his sagacity bringing 


made set him against General Grant, but none them 
drinks too much whisky,” said one Grant’s maligners the 
President. and find out the brand,” whispered Lincoln; 
should like send barrel two some the other 
common with General Sherman and others, the President 
ipated the daring march upon Vicksburg with great misgiving, and 
looked upon mistake but after the fort had fallen wrote 
note hearty congratulation the general, whom had never 
now wish,” said, make personal acknowledgment that 
you were right and was This letter not published 
General Grant his fact, publishes not word 
any kind his own narrative plain,—almost bald, 
—record the simplest facts, recounted with modesty which 
rare, not absolutely unique, works this kind, but which 
itself vividly characteristic the man. spent many long evenings 
with him, various times, and never once heard him make the 
slightest allusion the part which had played the any 
one else touched upon the subject his presence, his hard, firm 
mouth would close steel the American saying goes, 
and the chances were that not another word would escape from him 
until the indiscreet visitor had gone. 

This reluctance talk his own deeds visible even the 
Memoirs, which only consented write the hope leaving 
behind him some provision for his family. went unwillingly 
the although his interest increased made progress, 
clear that gave him pleasure recount his personal exploits. 
had resolved never write anything for publication, but troubles 
fell thickly upon him, one after another, and, last, yielded 
the solicitations the publishers. says his 
Preface, the money gave me; for that moment was living 
upon borrowed His houses had probably been sold long be- 
after the failure the firm rogues with which became 
entangled, was left absolutely penniless. Then began his au- 
tobiography upon the novel plan saying little about himself 
could possibly help. His account his early life occupies more 
space than the description any great siege battle which 
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was engaged. Everybody knows that was brought humble 
circumstances, though not poverty. His father had tannery, 
and young Grant often worked it, though detested the occupa- 
tion. When the siege Vicksburg made him famous, the 
flocked around him from all quarters, and endeavored 
turn him account their several ways. Grant met all their ap- 
proaches with the same imperturbability. unable talk 
used say, you want know anything about 
the best method tanning leather, believe can tell Through 
the interest Congressman, was admitted the great military 
training school West Point, where Lee and Jackson, 
and others who afterwards became celebrated the Confederacy, 
were students the same time. Grant’s sole ambition, after left 
West Point, was obtain professorship some college; but the 
outbreak the Mexican war, provoked the annexation Texas, 
soon provided him with active employment. that war received 
some valuable training soldier, but when peace come found 
that his position had not, any way, improved. this time 
had wife and two children, without any adequate means earning 
money for their support. The family went little farm, belonging 
his wife, near St. Louis, and there Grant tried get living 
any way that presented itself. nothing else could 
says, would load cord wood wagon and take the city 
for sale.” Then went into “real business, or, 
say, land-agency found that this brought grist the mill, and 
manner, until the war broke out 1861, and was 
called upon take command regiment volunteers raised 
Galena. This, too, seemed likely but short-lived occupation. 
one then believed that the war would last long. Mr. Jefferson 
David told meeting Grange, Mississippi, that would 
willing “drink all the blood spilled south Mason and 
Seward, the secretary state, continually declared that 
the war would over ninety days. belief the last was 
that the capture Fort Donelson, February, 1862, had been 
followed the Federals with determined advance over the 
south-west, the rebellion would have collapsed. But the Federal 
generals were slow perceive any advantage they had many 
them were utterly incapable perceiving it. General Halleck, 
who was Grant’s superior officer, gave him encouragement even 
attack Fort Donelson, and bestowed but slight and grudging thanks 
upon him after the victory. For venturing push Nashville 
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Grant was superseded, and virtually placed under arrest. But 
was very soon restored his command, and not long afterwards won 
the bloody battle Shiloh, where the Confederates fought 
they were literally cut pieces. saw open field,” writes, 
which the Confederates had made repeated charges the day 
before, covered with dead that would have been possible walk 
across the clearing, any direction, stepping with. 
out foot touching the ground.” Confederate troops fought 
Grant’s laconic remark all this heroism, repeated 
many fields, and always vain 

Donelson, Shiloh, and Vicksburg have generally been recognized 
affording conclusive proofs Grant’s military but his 
campaigns Virginia are more open question. The slaughter 
the Wilderness,” where thousands the northern 
sacrificed, might have been avoided Grant had clung less tena. 
ciously his resolve “fight out that line took all 
had deviate from that line, after all; but one object 
which constantly kept view was accomplished,—by hammer. 
ing the enemy, had reduced power resistance, 
The Confederate leader was obliged break his small force into 
detachments meet the assaults which were delivered all 
tions, and, with few thousand half-starved and ragged troops, 
had face least hundred and eighty thousand men the army 
the Potomac. His supports were some subor- 
dinates,—like General Early,—were worse than useless. The 
missariat arrangements had completely broken down. The Con- 
federates were left almost without ammunition food. Yet the 
desperate engagements Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and before 
Petersburg, upwards seventy thousand men Grant’s army were 
killed wounded. The carnage and the suffering inflicted that 
last campaign have never been exceeded any war modern times. 

Grant’s losses were heavy, but Lee’s slender resources were wrecked 
much more serious proportion, and there was recruiting pos- 
sible for the Confederates. Their dead who lay thickly beneath 
the fields were children the soil, and there were none replace 
them. Sometimes whole families had been destroyed; but the sur: 
vivors still fought on, though must have been without the 
Confederate lines around Petersburg there was often absolute destitu- 
tion,—as officer who was there told the Shenandoah valley, 
shortly after the end the struggle, every cat and dog for miles 
around had been caught and eaten. Grant was pressing onward; 
Sherman’s march had proved that the Confederacy was 
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Sheridan’s splendid cavalry was ever hovering around the defend- 
ers the bars and stripes; Grant saw that all was over, and in- 


won 


Lee surrender. But for day two longer Lee held 
vl D> 


ites, and then Grant sent him another message, couched terms gentle 
day and courteous could find. that further resistance could 
walk would bring about more useless butchery, with inevitable defeat 
the end. Yet the Confederates were relinquish every- 
ight thing, and when they saw their general riding out sadly meet the 
conqueror, they gave way the bitterest There remained but, 
broken and scattered remnant the proud forces the Confed- 

ized eracy surrender with their beloved commander. 
his was General Grant’s duty vanquish his foe, but would not 
rin humiliate him. present the formal disbandment 
vere the southern troops, and when Lee handed him his sword, Grant 
returned with few words manly sympathy. This act kind- 
ums ness touched Lee deeply, for one the whole South felt more 
ject keenly the wreck all the hopes which had been bound the 
“lost The northern people had made great sacrifices 
carry the war, but the conditions the contest were necessarily 
into more severe the South. The church bells, the leaden roofing from 
the houses, everything that could melted down, had been used 
for bullets. After Sherman’s march the country was like desert. 
rmy Bridges, fences, railroads, all had disappeared. Yet the people 
still hoped that their favorite general, Lee, would, somehow 
other, able turn back the multitudes which were arrayed 
against him. They regarded him with affection which the vast 
the reverses that overwhelmed him and them could not weaken. saw 
‘ore him one the towns the Shenandoah valley some months after 
ere the surrender Appomattox. was quite white, bent, and broken, 


hat but the welcome which met him could not have been more ardent 
had returned victorious. The women crowded around him, with 
streaming eyes, kissing his hand; even the men were deeply moved. 
time there was foolish cry among the people the South, 
all emigrate; matters not where. Let leave land 


ath 
which can never our home Lee did all could dis- 


ace 


There soon arose fierce demand some parts the 

the North, led Secretary Stanton, for the traitors,” 
and but for Grant’s interposition Lee would undoubtedly have been 
ey, sent join Jefferson Davis Fortress Monroe. Grant risked his 
les popularity insisting that Lee was prisoner war parole, and 
rd; that until broke his parole would outrage arrest him. 


The scene was vividly described some years ago article Mr. Francis Lawley. 
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The controversy was active, and sometimes angry; but Grant was 
immovable, and Stanton had give way. The two generals never 
met afterward. Lee continued the last set good example 
his followers returning quiet citizen the work which 
found ready his hands, the president college. There did 
his duty, but mere figure speech say that his heart was 
broken. There are blows from which man can recover,—from 
which, indeed, has wish death, when came, 
was welcomed friend General Lee. 

the close the rebellion, have said, that one could 
almost desire that General Grant’s career had likewise closed. There 
were further triumphs store for him, but scareely any great happi- 
ness, and real addition his honors. had ambition 
launch out upon the stormy and dangerous sea politics; and his 
fellow commander, Sherman, wrote him most sensible and manly 
letter, earnestly advising him keep away from Washington. But 
the Republican party had candidate put before the country who 
was half likely win his way the presidency General Grant, 
and rash moment, venture think, consented serve, 
The same considerations obliged him become candidate 
second term office, and was elected only find that new 
appointments and awaited him. had always been 
accustomed place great dependence men who had once served 
under him, for whom had taken This would have 
been altogether admirable quality had his judgment other men 
been infallible. But, truth, was far from that; made great 
and ruinous mistakes, and rarely could brought see his 
takes, even when irreparable mischief had been done. arose 
all those scandals about whisky and which 
threw much reproach his second administration. That the Pres- 
ident himself was perfectly free from corruption most men believed 
the time, and everybody admits now. was not capable willfully 
committing dishonorable act. Some his followers were not 
scrupulous, and the difficulty was that Grant could not brought 
see that his confidence had been betrayed. had been bitterly 
attacked, and thought that his subordinates were assailed merely 
because they were faithful him. remember his saying me, 
the midst one the worst all the outcries against member 
his establishment, whom was much attached, but who was not 
worthy that attachment, only attacked because known 
true friend. has done nothing wrong. not care 
whom you put into his place, they would calumniate him the 
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same way to-morrow. They strike over his shoulder; can 
stand it, but shall harm.” could not brought 
think that any one whom trusted might possibly deceive him. 
All his sad experience seems, this respect, have been thrown 
away upon him. The firm fraudulent brokers who plundered him 
mercilessly, and tried strip him his reputation after they had 
taken all his money, ought not have deceived any man with even 
elementary ideas business. credulity, when his confidence 
had once been secured, knew bounds. This was the sole secret 
all the mistakes his career President the United States. 
Washington was longer position where taciturnity and 
self-reliance could carry him through all emergencies, had 
depend upon others; was obliged ask for advice, and even 
act upon it. liked have men about him who could make them- 
selves agreeablee, for, spite his grim bearing and unsympathetic 
aspect, was warm-hearted man, and enjoyed little gaiety after 
office hours. contributed not little this gaiety himself, 


drawing upon store curious anecdotes men whom had known, 


remarks dry, sarcastic turn the politicians events 


the day. man could talk better when was the humor. 
had pleasant voice, and simple, retiring manner, and was always 
ready listen any suggestions that were made him persons 
whom respected. had read good deal, and thought even 
more, and delighted picking information the easiest all 
modes,—by converse with people who had made special study 
the subject wished understand. When talked, words 
were wasted, and the listener could never fail impressed with 
his profound common-sense. And yet, spite his common sense, 
feli easy prey The truth is, was not fit 
cope with rascals. had distrust his nature; was not 
the look-out for knavery. New York clerk eighteen would have 
seen through the glaring impostures the firm which dragged him 
down Yet Grant reposed much faith that wretched 
firm that could and ask for loan large sum money 
help it, supposed, through difficulties which were practically 
insurmountable. great man was ever before miserably duped. 

ex-President the United States does not occupy very envi- 
able position. One day the head the government, the next 
nobody. Unless has some lucrative calling which can 
return, private means upon which can retire, source 
himself and others. The politicians have had 
out him all that they want, and cannot very well “run” for 
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inferior office. England pension off old servants the 
perhaps little too The ample salary which man receives 
for doing his appointed work not thought enough enable him 
spend his last days comfort, and therefore, whether the holders 


high offices are out harness, they are well taken care of. The 
American not generous. Their presidents are dismissed 
thout recognition any kind. General Arthur, man the very 
highest character, has fortunately good profession, and excellent 
position that profession, and has gone back his office from 
the White House nothing had happened. But when General 
Grant retired could not return the army, and had other 
occupation open him. was impossible that should again set 
business tanner. spent many months makinga 
tour large part the world, and during his visit England 
saw nearly all our most distinguished public men, and formed his 
own opinions concerning him one evening which 
these men had struck him most. consideration, 
replied, Disraeli. Your Gladstone talks the never 

heard man talk well before; but Mr. Disraeli more original,— 
and then, you see, does not say much. never can make out 
why you did not keep Mexico when you had got it, General,’ said 
me, the first time saw him. more can But his 
see that Grant condemns the Mexican war unjust, and 
therefore might have found reason give Mr. Disraeli for not 
treating Mexico after the fashion Texas. 
The “third project was not dead when General Grant 
turned the United States, but the American people looked upon 
with great dislike. The Republican party, large section it, 
desired nominate Grant again; but the Convention Chicago was 
much divided, and aftereven more than the usual doublings and turn- 
ings the delegates, the choice fell upon General Garfield. Grant 
must now have known that political life was closed him, and 
undertook various commercial undertakings, which turned out 
profitable. They were put into his way friends who desired 


serve him. great deal money doubtless passed through his 
hands various times, although never heard that his habits were 
extravagant. any rate, was better off, pecuniarily, the close 
1883, than had ever been before. General Badeau, who knew 
his affairs better than any one outside his own family, states 
that Grant himself estimated his fortune, this time, million 
dollars. This, however, was chiefly the air. was only 
one, all appearance perfect health, happy his surroundings, 
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and engaged business which brought him ample income.” 
Prosperity and contentment seemed assured him. But every- 
body who has studied human history, books the 
world’s great stage, must have observed that precisely these 
periods, when all apparently going well, that the dark fates fre- 
quently descend with their inexorable decrees, and darken all the sun 
man’s life, and condemn him struggle for the rest his days 
amid the bitter waters affliction was with General Grant. 
occurrence evil omen befell him Chrismas Eve. 
had reached his own door, when, turning pay cabman, fell 
upon the frozen pavement, and sustained injury which was fol- 
lowed attack pleurisy. From that time was called upon 
bid farewell health and peace mind. Already had, the 
solicitation his son, joined the firm Fish, and put all his 
savings into twenty thousand The affair seemed 
prosperously,—so prosperously that Grant, his friend has 
said, thought was worth million dollars. Everybody remem- 
bers the exposure that followed May, 1884. One morning Grant 
went down the office Wall street, and found that Ward had ab- 
sconded, and that and his children were utterly ruined. 
few days before, Ward had induced him borrow one hundred and 
fifty thousand under the pretence that this sum would enable 
him discharge some pressing claims upon bank which the firm 
had large deposits. Grant went Mr. Vanderbilt, the 
New York Central Railway, who died recently, and asked for the 
money Thirty thousand pounds large sum, but Van- 
derbilt sat down and drew check for it, and handed his visitor. 
The railroad king knew, few hours afterward, that Grant had been 
duped, and that his own money was lost, but behaved throughout 
with the utmost generosity. took possession Grant’s house 
and property, merely protect them from other creditors. nobly 
offered make the whole over Mrs. Grant, but the general re- 
fused. Grant had idea, first, that the firm with which his name 
had been identified existed upon sheer roguery. But all the papers 
were soon full the shameful story. The famous soldier saw but 
too clearly that had been used decoy abominable 
House, money, books, furniture, his swords, and other pres- 
ents,—the money his children and many his friends,—everything 
was gone, including, thought, his honor. was afterwards 
clearly seen that had complicity whatever the frauds com- 
mitted his partners,—that was the chief the sufferers, not 
any way The sympathy the people went out him; 
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once more rallied from enfeebled health and wounded spirit, and 
began believe that time might recover from this unmerited 
and disastrous blow. 

But another great calamity was hanging over him. few months 
after the failure the firm began complain pain his 
throat. Gradually grew worse; could swallow nothing but liq- 
uid food doctors were consulted, various opinions were given, and, 
last, the dread fact could longer concealed that his disease 
was cancer. had already begun write his urged 
the one hope which now remained him,—the hope making 
some provision for his family place that which they had 
But the torment which now visited him, day and night, obliged him 
stop. could not lie down without bringing fits 
would sit for hours, General Badeau has said, propped 
his chair, with his hands looking the blank wall before him, 
silent, contemplating the future; nor alarmed, but solemn, the 
prospect pain and disease, and only death the all the 
soldiers who perished slowly lingering wounds battle-fields 
during the war, none suffered such protracted and cruel tortures 
General Grant. 

Then there came change for the better. The kindly messages 
which were sent him from all classes his own countrymen, north 
and south, and which flowed upon him from England,—from the 
Queen herself,—greatly cheered and consoled Again set 
work upon his book, determined finish before died. was 
further encouraged the news that Congress had, last, passed 
bill placing him the retired list the army. good name, 
felt, was once more established. June, 1885, seemed 
little better, but the great heat the city distressed him, and villa 
near Saratoga was offered him went, still 
bent upon finishing his book. knew that could not live. 
Several times had actually been the point death,—once 
least had taken leave those who were dear him. His un- 
conquerable nature alone kept himalive. Three families, learn 
from his old aide-de-camp, were dependent upon him. could 
complete his Memoirs, half million dollars might earned for his 
kindred. Again and again took his pencil and paper,—for 
could longer dictate,—and wrote, slowly and laboriously, much 
could. murmur escaped him. Great physical prostration, 
accompanied inevitable mental depression, often assailed him, but 
summoned all his energies, and came back from the very portals 
thegrave. That his children and grandchildren should not left 
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the tender mercies the world, —this was tne solitary boon 
and was granted. had time write the last words 
the last page, and then, the 23d July, the end came gently 
him. With his wife and family still around him, passed away 
over-wearied child might fall asleep. 

Few men had known more the vicissitudes life. had 
tasted all the sweets, such they are, wild and unbounded popu- 
had sunk into had seen his reputation undergo 
total eclipse. his declining years, and smitten with fatal malady, 
found himself reduced penury, and obliged begin the fight 
against want all over again. may possibly decide that 
not ranked among the greatest generals the wisest 
statesmen but will obliged acknowledge that was the 
only man who proved himself able bring long and desperate civil 
war end; and will justice the ardent patriotism which 
animated him, and the entrepid soul which refused crushed 
even when his little world stood ound him ruins. 


BIT POETRY. 


The potter stood his daily work, 
One patient foot the ground 

The other with never slackening speed 
‘Turning his swift wheel round. 

Silent stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till friend said low, voice, 
How tired his foot must be!” 


The potter never paused his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing 

only common flower-pot, 
But perfect fashioning. 

Slowly raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired 

marm isn’t the foot that kicks 
The one that stands gets tired!” 


ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS 
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NICOLO SANTA SEVERINA CALABRIA, ITALIA 
TRANSLATED VICTORIA CHAMPLIN. 


Before devoting oneself the solution the problem the edu- 
cation most suitable for woman, another problem that concerns social 
duties should solved; namely, what should the sphere 
activity reserved for woman social direction? Without fully un- 
derstanding this the work education would vain; since 
would miss the aim toward which should directed. For this 
reason think necessary, before all, discover and define, al- 
though briefly, this end toward which the efforts educators should 
directed. 

compared animal organism, which presents varied multi- 
plicity anatomical forms, with especial functions, which are co- 
ordinate and varions ways subordinate, and intricate, all however 
various ways toward one aim, which life. 
similar state society constituted families and individ- 
uals, who, although they may have subjective ends which they strive 
unite, nevertheless concur, means their activity, and each 
different, but more less nec manner common life, which 
the social life spirit. And this common, civil, social 
which the same thing, and which, from the subjective standpoint, 
seems the least important,—is the most important; since serves 
sustain the life the family and individual, and, from them, 
guarantee the highest possibilities, developing and exercising the 
physical and organic powers with which endowed, and without 
which their life would wasted ought rather say that, without 
the common life, they would not what they are, and could not even 
exist simple individuals families. But, living state, 
specific functionability deputed the various social spheres, and 
the purely animal life diversity functions fulfilled through 
diversity organs, would seem also natural that functional diver- 
sity should established the two sexes much the family 
the social state. 
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these last years much said favor the emancipation 
woman. sure that woman, all times and all places, has 
occupied position inferior and subordinate man, which, said, 
has made her mind servile and her character weak and defective. 
Being always obliged remain shut within the walls her 
home, and all her tendencies being thus repressed, she has never 
given free play society those functions which has been given 
man alone and desiring raise woman from this 
servile state, believed that educution can given her which 
will take her out the sphere which she now, and completely 
transport her into public affairs give her duties which require the 
capacity for work and energy man. believed, short, that 
woman can given all the social positions that men occupy: 
And since the actual condition the feminine organization such 
that not adapted fulfill the social duties which assigned 
man, physiological question whether, the course time, 
and means suitable education, the dynamic, well mental 
and organic, condition woman can made equal that man. 
And physiology,—applying the general biological laws the new 
possible organic developments,—has answered the affirmative, 
although with some reserve. Thus, believed possible actively 
produce this transformation the activity woman. 

But not difficult see how indeterminate and abstract this 
conception the emancipation woman may be, because does 
not comprehend matters systematic and real manner. And even 
the feminine temperament could changed into the masculine, 
would not desirable because the perfection social life, 
everything else, does not consist eliminating differences from them 
creating and preserving them. But between the two sexes there 
are insuperable psychological differences, dependent the different 
organic conditions. donbt there still much identity 
but above all the difference that most necessary 
preserve things, one wishes understand Women, 
through their physical organization, are permanently subject 
nervous irritability, extremely impressionable and mobile, even 
their adult the external world exercises fascination upon 
them which they cannot resist, and, being continually influenced 
its action, reflection, and will, therefore have little strength them. 
Owing this, are incapable firm purposes, profound 
convictions and constancy and all this permanent 
woman,—as are her organic there educative 
‘orce that can completely and constantly change her psychological 
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state. With these predispositions easy think that subjecting 
woman essentially public life like trying aggravate her 
morbid condition. But this not mean maintdin that 
women are absolutely excluded from public life for, within cer 
tain limits, they can and ought enter it, even they having special 
and above all when society well prepared receive 
them but not such that the principal field their activity must 
public life. Besides this, clear that, woman being transported 
into life essentially public, the privacy the family organization 
will endangered, and the unity the family weakened. The indi- 
vidual lives the life atom, because deprived part 
the most intimate needs his soul; and the individual who has re- 
mained stranger the family becomes disorganizing element 
regards the state, since the family serves the individual 
means education and condition social life. If, then, woman 
forced into public life placed sphere foreign her physio- 
logical nature, and the same time dangerous the individual and 
society, she, the other hand, has herself the material be- 
come the organizing and educating centre the 
precisely the state which she can make herself useful, not only 
herself and family, but also the state and society. Her physio-psycho- 
logical conditions which, wholly public life, would most often per- 
vert her personality, find great usefulness the sphere the family. 
family also organization one may even say that small 
degree itis what the state great one, and, such, its aim 
unite, not only certain material and economical perfection, but also 
take part the common life society and the life the 
Now, attain these ends, man and woman have different 
Man being wholly given tne struggles public life, 
mind bent upon success and the material benefit his family, and 
him all undertakings, however grave and difficult, are pleasurable. 
Woman, the other hand, must have the power make the family 
sanctuary love. She being the wife his egotism, must con- 
secrate herself taking care him, being his comfort the diffi- 
culties life, and the ordering and well-being the 
her great mission the family more than all educate her chil- 
dren well, founding them not only the basis what will make 
them good individuals and members the family, but principally 
implanting them the germs thorough, civil, and social educa- 
tion, and which, the same time, will artistic and religious. 
Besides, woman forming part, not only the organization the 
family, but the social organization, clear that she ought 
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exert her educational influence upon the latter, which would also ex- 
tend all the social spheres with which relation. And here 
should remembered that woman, who, wherever should 
exercised, has rare educational power, should exclusively con- 
fide the duty introducing into the public schools for either sex 
the first elements instruction and education. therefore give 
woman essentially educative mission, much the sphere the 
she fulfills the noblest social function. well remember that 
woman are found all the conditions that enable her succeed 
the highest educative methods,—conditions not found man. 
have previously stated, woman the faculty sentiment and 
affection excess the other psychical faculties which prevents 
egotism from extending very deep roots her and, owing 
this, all that related her watched over her with the par- 
ticular eye benevolence and disinterestedness, and her affection 
toward those that surround her proportion her relation 
them. Now clear that the first foundation and first condition, 
not only education, but family and social life, love. Without 
love, neither education, the family, nor the moral social life pos- 
sible. And this faculty being the most developed woman, re- 
sults that she best fitted for educating. this united grace- 
ful appearance and speech, there are every means enable her 
win hearts, and produce them those beneficial changes which lead 
the child and youth fulfill their individual and social end. 

But while impossible, least pernicious, for every man 
create family for himself, contributing union 
cord among brothers, order attain the end the family, and 
give greater development and greater strength resistance amidst 
the clashing daily living, evident result that impossible 
women become mothers. this case, woman having 
subordinate function the father’s house, may have broader place 
public life, and, under certain social conditions, may devote herself 
instruction and education, enter upon industrial trades, and even 
professions, more suitable for her physical and psychological tempera- 
ment. And when woman has learned how make herself superior 
the sphere the family, and, impelled noble love for human- 


ity and aided powerful position, knows how use her days 
contribute resolve social and pedagogical questions, and found 
and direct institutions education and learning, she will then have 
attained her highest possibility earth. 

this, then, the sphere activity which reserved for woman 
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the social order, clear that the work education for woman 
ought not directed any other end than attain this the 
most perfect manner. Meanwhile, even this complicated end 
which reserved for woman, and which varied reason the 
various special conditions which she born and developed, there 
principal point which should kept more sight, and before 
which even the scope which the woman has the sphere the 
family becomes secondary mean the civil social 
scope. And this point that the educator, whatever grade 
educating process may find himself, should greatest 
attention because the girl, her turn, when she will have become 
woman, must devote her efforts educator that the 
ual directed the social life. Therefore, clear that the 
cative social direction which wish place woman being some- 
thing also very complex, not easy succeed it, because many 
other conditions are necessary and are presupposed and, before all, 
civil education being the highest point human education, im- 
possible that can attained without education the family life 
and complete individual ought even say that with- 
out them civil life and education would impossible. 
educating the individual civil life, necessary educate him 
family life; and before educating him family life, necessary 
educate the individual. We, method, distinguish these three 
sible follow these rigorous succession, since always the 
practice education two them co-exist, all three. This, how- 
ever, does not disturb, but the educating process; since, 
there reciprocity action between these three periods, each 
them will help the other their revolution, and will aided the 
others. Thus the individual cannot educated, unless the family 
and, nevertheless, dwelling the school and family, 
will educate himself family and social life. similar way, when 
the individual wili have reached the highest point social education, 
will then that the individual, individual, will have reached 
his greatest degree strength. Nevertheless, think indis- 
pensable, before speaking the way give civil education 
girls, occupy ourselves even briefly with the individual and familiar 
education necessary give them, which, while they serve basis 
social life, nevertheless form integral part the social life 

The education the individual like the result his anatomical- 
physiological education. the psychological 
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faculties, the intellect, and sentiment, especially concerning the 
single individual, they should prefefence unfolded and forever 
the first stage woman’s education. The anatomical-physiological 
education given woman promoting the complete development 
her organization, and, therefore, also her functions. observ- 
able all that the foundation the individual there his organ- 
ization and that healthy organization renders, not only the individ- 
ual better when regarded single, but even his relations and 
familiar and civil duties and that generation healthy men have 
not only the present, but also the future, generating 
organizations similar theirs, and contributing great measure 
the organic improvement humanity; and the woman occupies 
the acts humanity less important part than man, trans- 
mitting her own children the virtues well the vices her 
own organization, seems clear that this point ought kept 
sight educators. know what powerful means modern 
science disposes life, that can reconstitute 
organization. For this most useful enda dwelling dry places 
erected, and well aired and open the sunlight, and food 
proportioned quantity and quality, and muscular exercises are fol- 
lowed rest. For this the exercise swimming recommended 
for girls, climbing mountains, and balls. The last, besides being 
use for physiological end, has esthetic result; because, putting 
all the muscles the organization action especial manner, 
gives greater grace the movements woman. This great mis- 
sion reconstitution and organic fortification belongs exclusively 
the hygiene, which that branch the science life which teaches 
the principles and gives the rules preserve and perfect the health, 
not only individual, but social. Hygiene, therefore, may regarded 
hygienic rules, but they must fully known and carried out the 
educator, because they fulfill the end anatomical-physiological 
education. 

the mission that believe reserved for woman essentially 
educational, and the science and art education require the richest 
knowledge natural sciences,—physiological, pathological, psycho- 
social, artistic, religious, and philosoph- 
evident that woman should acquainted with these, 
branches knowledge which form, not only the basis, but the in- 
tegral part pedagogical science. But these branches knowl- 
edge,—since they must well learned,—require the greater part 
life; and impossible that complete, intellectual education 
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equally shared all women,—and this not only because the 
psychological conditions women, which are not such all 
permit long, excessive brain work, but also account the mate. 
rial conditions the family and state which have not the life 
time necessary able fulfill this duty,—there other means 
fill this void, excepting provide young girls with these various 
branches knowledge popular and elementary form, and also 
incorporated the science pedagogy and this because they see 
clearly the end education, and also the means and ways necessary 
follow attain it. would well for every woman find some 
hours, amidst her duties, devote study, trying always com- 
plete the woof her acquirements. 

This the plan intellectual education which should given 
equally all women but for those who intend give themselves 
the popular instruction and education, will understood 
how necessary have profound knowledge these single 
branches, proportion the grade instruction and education as- 
signed them the educative system. believe superfluous 
say that woman who condition wish pursue pub- 
lic profession should have corresponding special instruction. 

for sentiment, maintain that, its most developed form, 
that faculty our mind which are pleasurably painfully 
impressed given thing, and give corresponding attention, 
according the degree pleasure pain produces us. Senti- 
ment, therefore, the first root all great works, and great work 
cannot performed without being impelled principles facts 
that greatly interest our mind; and the most effectual way for 
the individual reach the highest degree perfection, individual 
well social. For this necessary develop girls senti 
ment for all the spheres life with which they must have do, 
showing them their beauties and grave work that reserved 
for the educator. should, with ready and persuasive words, 
awaken the hearts young girls love for the beauties nature 
and own families and fellow-beings. Indeed, for woman whose 
psychological life essentially sentiment, think discipline 
the sentiment and this work should not 
only the educator, but the family and society. But that which, 
above all, has the loveliest effect the development these senti- 
ments the participation woman the artistic life. Art that 
sphere the life the spirit which represented, 
and sensible form, the principles that are eternal and absolute truth. 
And principally the world nature and human activity, with all 
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its struggles and hopes and illusions, that ought serve this special 
manifestation truth which this the ground where all the 
most intimate chords the heart are touched, and where sentiment 
occupies noteworthy part not the most essential condition, 
But among the most essential forms which art can assume are music 
and poetry, which, being able principally embrace all the aspects 
the natural and human world, have the power make the human 
heart vibrate Thus, strictly speaking, one can say that this power 


possessed the highest degree poetry; since music, with 
its indeterminate notes, can but awaken sentiments also inde- 


terminate and vague, and often the most opposite various indi- 
viduals. The preparing, then, young girls for the study master- 
pieces also object that should introduced into the school 
system and impossible that the brief period years which 
the young girl pass should sufficient reveal the 
most hidden beauties all the works poetry, great step will have 
been taken when certain love for the study such masterpieces 
awakened minds young girls, that when they leave the 
narrow routine school they may always preserve taste for art. 
This conception art, however, that have expressed, not always 
practised the many who write works art that pre- 
serves the order and beauty the world, and 
the conditions man such history and reason have made them, and 
the family and society and religion one wishes; the contrary, 
substitute art that banishes the actual order which, 
far from encouraging, the individual, abnegation, heroism, and love, 
they try stifle all his instincts, making the ideal life consist 
simple animal enjoyment and since these sentiments cannot satisfy 
the inner nature the heart and human mind, therefore follows 
that this art cannot inspire the human mind that serenity and 
superiority which necessary it; hence the discomfort, restless- 
hess, emptiness, and series extravagant and exaggerated senti- 
ments. 

known all how such sentiments strangely agitate and dis- 
turb our minds. Modern psychological-pathology shows how this mor- 
bidly sentimental life induces permanent alterations our psycho- 
logical and physiological activity, and especially woman. The 
consequence such life lapse into hysteria, epilepsy, and mad- 
ness, One observes contemporaneously general decadence the 
organization which woman sees her strength decreased. Being 
therefore unable sustain that energy which necessary the 
sphere which she occupies the family and society, she, with diffi- 
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culty, bears maturity the fruits the generation, or, that may 
be, produces weak sons who are feeble health, and who, they 
live men, certainly will not the type manliness and 
strength. the other hand, the woman who participates exag- 
gerated artistic sentiments will have developed with difficulty the 
sentiment the family and society which, however, something 
sublime and profound. And understood that similar educa- 
tion might render woman disorganizer the sphere the family 

for the education woman the life the family, 
ifest that there other means powerful succeed the 
family itself. only the bosom the family that this educa- 
tion can received; and this there institution that can 
take the place the family, not even the school, because the educa- 
tive influences the family-life are found their truth and integrity 
only the family elsewhere they are found only 
cial form. The school will useful civil education, but can 
lead only imperfectly the family life. From this will 
clear how harmful have young girls grow far from their 
own families. 

(To concluded next month). 


darling boy, kissed but moment since, 
And laid away all rosy the dark, 

Not much, truth, that can understand: 

But now and then, among the pretty sounds 
That making, falls upon ear 

name. And then the sandman softly comes 
Upon him and sleeps. 


And what 
Here book, but little child 
Trying cheer the big and silent dark 
With foolish words? But listen, God, 
Father, and among them thou shalt hear 
Thy name. And soon too, shall sleep. 
When wake shall still with 

CHADWICK. 
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TIMOTHY TALKATIVE. 


which call 
“The Union Debating composed citizens and stu- 


have recently organized Lyceum 


dents, and its officers are from both the school and the village. 
Among the officers suggested the committee arrangements was 
that and person was nominated position. Whether 
the person nominated was chosen, whether accepted the office, 
and whether his labors were acceptable the debating club, does 
not concern here. Let imagine that accepted the place, 
and satisfactorily performed his duty that was appointed sort 
critic.” Let take tour with him, to-day, through 
the homes and schools the land, and listen while criticizes the 
King’s English used New England. 

enter thrifly farm-house. every side are the evidences 
intelligence and industry. Four county papers lie the sitting- 
room table; the Journal, Boston daily, and the religious 


weekly, are, may be, close beside them. The 
converses intelligently and eagerly social political topics. His 
theories about the tariff, civil service, prohibition, are established, 
and can give you reason for the same, which you will find 
difficult impossible controvert. His expressions are original, 
and often forcible; but, alas! for the King’s English. tells you 
that orter elected; and, between you and 
where you went church or, you “see the new 
minister or, how your wife you leave, 
begs you asks you why you are goin’ 
You enter the Everything pleasant and orderly. 
The classes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, recite glibly 
and understandingly but, virtue your office, you stop criti- 
cize more closely, you cannot help saying yourself, Why will 
they mumble their What has become their R’s? What 
Shall done for the missing Perhaps the teacher, her 
barrassment the presence professional grumbler, forgets her 
seminary academy, even her normal, training, and, going back 
her fireside language,” tells her pupils “try and set still,” 
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the recitation-seat the class arithmetic, the sums 
she gives the girls says 
when she means “yes”; talks about her 
scholars grammar. 

You leave the school-room and walk the village street. You meet 
child near the Post-office: Are you going for the mail,” you 
quire. be,” the quick reply. take letters” 


for you. 

You enter the church the Sabbath. The sermon instructive 
persuasive the illustrations are happy; the arguments are 
answerable. You forget your business fault-finder while you listen 
the eloquent wise words, Perhaps blunder grammar 
pronunciation will greet your waiting ears. Such sermons are 
times preached, but they are rare roses winter, charity 
toward political opponents. Probably the sermon, today, will 
exception. You will hear some verb that has forgotten the num- 
ber its nominative case, that has lost its termination, 


You the prayer-meeting. You ought not criticize there, 
but how can you help Some one repeats the verse, Judge not, 
that you not judged.” voice gives some comforting 
helpful thoughts. new application the old, old story brings 
tears But, ah! the tear changed the shadow 
asmile. You forget the good, true words, and remember your 
welcome mission. Listen! that Dr. Blake said, 
make the Lord whether you are rich poor? 
Yes, even so; and Deacon Bruce saying, think sometimes 
fur from the Even Prof. Hinds tells about the 
beginning righteousness.” 

You meet glad see you, for does not 
know you are critic to-day. Look here!”’ exclaims, while you 
are Jooking him intently possible. Look here! where 
did you come How are you?” continues, with warm 
grasp the hand. Did you know was 

You the lyceum. The minister, the lawyer, the teacher, and 
the school-boy they speak well. Their arguments are good, 
and you agree now with one side and now with the other, the dis- 
putants take Again you are forgetting your office. Look 
out for the King’s English!” you say, length, yourself. But 
hark! Who says the school agent? Does not 
the doctor sandwich his sentences with the 
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minister say the teacher say good 
guess you answer 

You the teachers’ convention. Even there you find the 
blunders have come, and you are for misery loves company. 
You may not like hear your friend the platform say, learned 
John went school, and Mary did but you 
are liable say something equally incorrect. 

You home and think. voice seems whisper, Physician, 
heal thyself critic, criticize thine own You look within 
you watch yourself you ask your friend watch you. What the 
result? Those may very well when you are abroad but 
home they sometimes lose their ringing sound, and become plain 
You leave out the consonants, and forget give full, 


open sound the You say interes’ting for and 
use many unnecessary inappropriate adjectives. You even say, 
“Tt when told your blunders. 

the reason you say your wife, as, weary and 
crest-fallen, you sit your blazing fire make out your 
are all careless our pronunciation, our 
grammar, and our thus murder the King’s 
The answer many-fold. Some our blunders might 
called hereditary. They rocked our very cradles have learned 
them the home fireside, the street, school, from the mouths 
our parents, and even our teachers. the expressive speech 
Virginia, have learned and cannot “disremember” them. 
Each locality has its peculiar faults, which insists perpetuating. 
dinner-table, not long ago, asked Englishman present 
what expression seemed him peculiar Yankees.” Aftera 
moment’s thought, said: One the most noticeable is, want 
blunder,” said used among intelligent people.” 
was silent, but looked incredulous. Before arose from the table, 
lady intelligence who was present followed one the English- 
man’s queer remarks with the very expression had been disputing 
about, want The laugh was favor the 
enjoyed it, and told us, with great glee, 
who had said, want three successive times after Lon- 
doner’s story. time the story had been repeated the patient 
Briton, but when, for the fourth time, the American said, want 
John Bull could endure longer. have told you 
three times,” burst forth angrily what you want 
know again laughed (rather faintly) the 
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story, and willingly agreed say nothing further about the letter 
said then, have often said since: 


“Oh! some power the giftie gie 
see oursels others see us; 
wad frae monie blunder free 
And notion.” 


was the South, some years since. dinner-party, one 
day,a gentleman, whom knew very well, said me, jokingly, Why 
Yankees put question the end every sentence? Why 
they always answer one question asking another?” 
know; was thoughtless reply. The good-natured 
laughter Kentucky friends, and own mortification this 
Yankee reply, set thinking,—to criticizing myself. found that 
countless instances put needless question after affirmative 
remark. think so; don’t you?” isn’tit?” 
are pretty; they?” ‘Give mea piece; won’t you?” “She 
bold; she?” These, and many other useless interrogatives, 
were part New England vocabulary. have not yet disposed 
them all. 

often talk our New England, our intelligence, 
our education, our schools. think land like ours; but 
find, after all, that are only set blunderers. 


For every disease there said remedy. there one for 
ours? shall the wise physician, and what medicine will 
give? The critic has discovered infallible panacea. easy 
criticize, hard reform easy preach, hard practice. can 
only offer few stale suggestions. 

And, first, let agitate the subject; let agree that need 
the medicine let convince the patients that they are sick. Then 
there will some hope cure, whether the remedy small 
doses, large allopathic normal prescriptions. 
Let lay aside conceit. 

Second: Let there pleasant criticism home. 
watch their children, and willing that the criticism mutual. 
Let there wise correction school. Not continual personal 
fault-finding the time the offense, but watchfulness and 
pleasant after-criticism, which shall helpful and not discouraging. 

Third: Let there frequent practice putting the ideas 
the first authors into our own language. There better exercise 
for forming correct and concise mode expression. 
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Would not less mathematics our common schools, and 
more composition-writing, Would not better 
have less algebra and arithmetic, and more history literature, rhet- 
oric grammar? child must “vo through the arithmetic, 
any says the anxious parent, forgetting the child’s age 
capacity forgetting how much more needful correct expression 
than geometrical progression how much more desirable knowl- 
edge the King’s English than alligation annuities. Can not 
convince him that, his child will wait, study language for while, 
cultivate his memory, his taste, and his power expression, and 
by, and all good time, his reasoning powers will developed, and 
going through the arithmetic will pleasure profit? 
might speak also the value translating from another language. 
How careful weighing words, and correct use them the 
study Latin, helps one correct expression his own tongue. 
How not necessary, nor wise, nor possible, that child should 
“know all about his own before studies another. How 
scholar may able learn easy Latin French thoroughly, and 
yet not sufficiently mature understand some parts arithmetic. 
How may even sharpen his wits taking “the languages” 
small quantities, and thus better work the three 

Some such suggestions these might enforced and illustrated 
many worthy examples, but there not time here and now. 

Trust not yourself 
But your defects know, 


Make use every friend 
And every foe.” 


the morning life has mantle gray, 
Its noon will blither and brighter. 
March has its storm, there sunshine May, 
light out darkness lighter: 
Thus the present pleasant, cheerful to-day, 
With wiser, soberer gladness, 
Because tinged with the mellowing ray, 


yesterday’s sunset sadness. 


TUPPER, 
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“CAN COLLEGE GRADUATES SUCCEED BUSINESS 


college graduation tend aid business man earning his live- 
lihood? much doubt Thus begins short article James 
Hunter, M.A., the last number Magazine. Well, not 
supposed that the “graduation” tends very strongly aid 
ness man earning his Some one asked young man, who 
had just graduated from college, Well, did you learn anything when you 
very properly replied: sir; what learned was 
learned graduated.” So, may fully agree with James Hunter, 
M.A., when answers his own question with that frank, ingenuous state- 
ment, very much doubt it.” 

have deeper interest Mr. Hunter’s reasons for believing that 
college graduates cannot sacceed business. says: trained intel- 
lect fine tool. But know that many mechanical operations the 
very fineness implement bar its usefulness.” Let illustrate 
the use fine steel file, exceedingly fine and very hard, may 
quite inappropriate file coarse castings. Hence our critic would 
probably suggest that were unnecessary, indeed grand mistake, fora 
manufacture fine files. file either cannot coarse 
suggest that watchmaker may need just that fine, hard file, and that the 
services watchmaker with his files are quite needful human society 
the labor the poor boy who, for the paltry pittance two dollars 
week, files iron castings foundry. 

Says Mr. Hunter, There are thousand contingencies the store, the 
warehouse, the shop, and the counting-room, wherein the average cultured 
mind finds itself out (The italics are ours.) Ergo, what? Are 
infer that the whole world must therefore discard average 
When will the time come that men who put M.A.” after their names will 
cease write such stuff? But permit further quotation from our Artium 

guam olim fuisse was the pathetic cry wrung 
the desolate heart Coleridge when serving private British 
regiment dragoons. Coleridge never rose out the awkward 
squad. The man culture whom the humdrum drudgery every-day 
commercial life affects similarly certain continue corresponding 
lowly position.” 

Did Coleridge “continue corresponding lowly 
die private regiment dragoons”? His experience private” 
was singularenough. had spent two years Jesus College, Cambridge, 
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when “in moment despondency and vexation spirit,” left Cam- 
bridge, and repaired London. Here “he was reduced want, and ob- 
serving recruiting advertisement resolved get bread and overcome 
prejudice the same time, becoming accordingly en- 
listed, and his adventures soldier, afterward related them, were 
uncomfortable and amusing After brief military career but 
four months, during which time may well believe that did not get 
beyond the “awkward squad,” his friends effected his discharge, and 
left the army. 

Had Coleridge been the coarse file, fit for the rough castings, might 
have enjoyed himself, least been contented the life private soldier, 
and due time, perhaps, with some outside influence, become corporal, 
even sergeant his majesty’s service, and left his bones India, with 
volley fired over his grave his comrades. But that case would 
never have written 


“The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name,— 
But the soul, escaped the slavish trade 
mortal life !—For this earthly frame 
Ours the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame, 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And deform and kill the things whereon feed.” 


were useless follow the article under consideration through all its 
The following paragraph the conclusion, and the verdict our 
author upon the whole question 


Why, then, may asked, many business-men give their sons college educa- 
tion? Largely, may be, because such persons attach exaggerated importance any 
branch knowledge learning which they feel themselves deficient and, more legiti- 
mately, because they have learned experience that certain degree culture neces- 
sary enable man move comfortably the social sphere which they have attained. 
must borne mind also that the sons such men have not commence their busi- 
ness life the bottom the difficult ladder, but are once placed the higher steps 
and have all advantages climbing. And yet, withal, would curious matter for in- 
quiry determine what proportion those youths born with the silver spoon their 
mouths better maintain their fathers’ position.” 


Why has Mr. Hunter forgotten inquire why many young men, whose 
fathers either cannot send them not desire them college, deny 
themselves comforts and subject themselves all sorts hardships 
obtain education? And what, indeed, has “the silver spoon” 
with college education? Let thankful that “the rich and the poor 
meet college well elsewhere, and the Lord the maker 
them 

beg commend Master Hunter the following little poem, written 
Coleridge fifteen years after his short experience private regi- 
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ment may not able read all there between the 
lines, for there are many men whom Wordsworth wrote Peter Bell: 


primrose the river’s brim, 
yellow primrose was him 
And was nothing more.” 


Here Coleridge’s thought about this life, its successes and its failures: 


COMPLAINT. 
How seldom, Friend! good great man inherits 
Honor wealth, with all his worth and pains! 
sounds like stories from the land spirits, 
any man obtain that which merits, 
any merit that which obtains. 


REPROOP. 


For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain! 


What would’st thou have good great man 
Place,—titles,—salary,—a gilded chain,— 

throne corses which his sword hath slain 
Greatness and goodness are not means but ends! 

Hath not always treasures, always friends 

The good great treasures, love and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular infant’s breath 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night,— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel 


THE discussion now going relation courses and methods 
study the colleges America interesting, and promises improvement 
college work. the West disposition for unnecessary contention be- 
tween state universities and endowed colleges (sometimes called 
inational occasionally appears, which regretted all 
accounts. But New England that the agitation the best 
methods conducting studies, and the wisest course pursued the 
selection these studies, going on. the champion for what 
calls the education,” and Yale certainly the leading repre- 
sentative those more conservative tendencies education which what 
Andover Review, Prof. Palmer Harvard has contributed article which 
sets forth the Harvard doctrine and method with singular ability and frank- 
ness. the January number this able monthly rejoinder Prof. 
Ladd Yale, and cordially commend these two scholarly articles 
the careful consideration all teachers and others interested the ques- 
tion under consideration. Prof. Ladd surely makes good showing for the 
Yale method, and all the colleges are the gainers from manly, 
frank, scholarly, and pointed discussion this vital subject. 


we 
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BRIEF article the Princeton Review the Drift Toward 
says: settle the real nature and functions the 
American university, and you settle advance general principles which 
determine the nature and place student freedom. ‘That there should 
freedom some stage education conceded, and that the university 
the place for this also conceded but what makes genuine university, 
and how construct the American university, not clearly seen. The 
sum opinion thus far, however, apparently this, that have genuine 
university students genuine universities, they should free not, not. 

the question emerges into clearer view, leading thinkers are directing 
their efforts hither. Nota few indications this have already appeared 
both printed arguments and specific university movements. may 
cite especially noteworthy the running sketch possible solutions 
drafted Prof. Patton’s review the ‘New Departure,’' President 
McCosh’s address, Woodstock, ‘What American University 
should be,’ the summer discussions Newport and Saratoga, and the quite 
recent curriculum revisions made some our colleges with the 
university distant nearer view. ‘The drift such indications 
one the university. not yet here, but surely 
distant. Elsewhere seems close hand. When does come will 
take prominent place education and our American life. may 
well dispense once with any attitude mind that will not recognize 
its actual situation. The drift that becoming general. 
accelerating, and sign positive adverse movement has yet shown 


THE RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH adapts itself the spirit the times, 
its internal and external policy, but very slowly. recent letter the 
pope reference education England example the winter the 
middle ages lingering the lap the nineteenth century. is, how- 
ever, more promise its progress America than any country Europe 

Last winter the plenary council Baltimore issued its decrees, which 
have now been approved his holiness the pope, and are established 
part the ecclesiastical law this church America. The principal 
changes these decrees are three Hereafter every bishop will required 
individual make separate wills disposing his personal 


may elect, and devising his ecclesiastical property his official 


and perfect and have recorded the titles all property which holds 
and all priests, bishops, and heads conventual monastic establishments 
are forbidden from receiving the savings individuals trustees, and fron 
Carrying the business banking funds received any way from 


Presbyterian Review, April, 1885. 
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individuals corporations. Both protestants and catholics will rejoice 
alike these wise provisions. 

The second change substitutes the term for which 
certainly very harmless ‘The third item progress these 
council utterances, now approved the pope, provides for the appointment 
body trustees each local church act conjunction with the 
administering the temporal affairs the church. Heretofore 
the priests and the bishop have had full control all financial matters, 
Even the matter building new house worship,—where the church 
members were expected pay all the one had any power 
locate the house, purchase the ground, secure and accept plans for the 
same, make contracts, etc., but the bishop. The people were way 
consulted the matter. the priests, and the 
bishop will find their authority and power greatly restricted. hail these 
signs adaptation modern thought, and especially the genius free 
institutions and democratic government. hope the time not far dis- 
tant when this same powerful ecclesiastical organization will fall into line 
with our institutions upon the subject education, and abandoning the un- 
tenable doctrine parochial schools, become warm friend, and supporter 
the American system public 


becoming more and more difficult tell, any summer assembly, 
—at Newport, the White Sulphur, Saratoga, Bar Harbor,—by physigonomy, 
dress, manner, person’s birthplace. There are noticeable fewer dis- 
tinctive traits that enable say with certainty that one from the South, 
the West, the above from interesting and discrim- 
inating article Charles Dudley Warner, the last number the Mew 
Princeton Review. adds: are prone make good deal local 
peculiarities but when look the matter broadly, and consider the 
vastness our territory and the varieties climate, marvelous that 
there little difference speech, manner, and appearance. Even little 
England offers greater variety than the United States.” 

would matter little interest the causes this remarkable 
result could properly and carefully discriminated, learn how largely 
the rapid diffusion intelligence and the general progress education has 
had producing it. 


proposes stand the front rank, not only American 
educational periodical, but international magazine not only its 
professional tone and merit, but popular monthly, freighted with the 
richest thought, clothed the best phrase, that teachers will find 
once delight and benefit. recreation and study, inspiration and 
comfort. will aim more than any school-room visitant has ever 
been. bespeak the assistance all our readers and contributors 
this undertaking. 
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reads American book?” was the sneer Philip Sidney. What 
would have said American poem? But the ages have come and 
gone rapidly. Within half-century from the time when but little have 
been said for the poetry our country, Lowell has become known, appre- 
ciated, and beloved the Court St. James Bryant has placed his name 
upon the roll the gods Whittier has moulded the sentiment and elevated 
the moral sense well the poetic instinct his countrymen Emerson 
has been first misunderstood, and then appreciated Longfellow has brought 
honor the nation and the century Poe, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, and 
host others, have chiselled their names high upon the tablets the 


ages. 


‘THE EASTERN STATES, with their conservative tendency, are just awaking 
the demands the hour scholastically, may judge the new de- 
the inaugurals and messages governors and mayors. 
not take statesman even first class politician long see which way 
the public sentiment headed any given subject. New 
better supervision are among the coming events which cast their shadows 
before. 


CHAUTAUQUA bid high for the presence large numbers New 
England teachers her fascinating resort next summer. Secretary Dickin- 
son has charge teacher’s department instruction, which offers more 
systematic training pedagogics than the teachers can find anywhere else 
their vacation days. 


THE SUMMER GATHERINGS for teachers promise exceptional attractions 
for those who have desire mingle recreation, sight seeing, literary en- 
tertainment and instruction. attendance will large, the enthusiasm 
hearty. well boards management have begin the 
winter plan for the meeting. Time and funds are elements that demands 
teacher’s attention. 


has been slow aid other nations the establishment 
international copyright, while she was constantly republishing English books 
the hundreds. But the time near when the mother country will turn 
the tables upon us, and authors will clamor for protection from the 
British pirates. 


UNDOUDTEDLY greater progress now making all matters relating 
public schools and methods instruction than ever before. behooves 
every teacher who would not fall behind take educational magazine, 
and give careful reading. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THREE million pupils now attend the 
free schools the Southern states. 


THE site the city Boston was 


sold 1635 John Blackstone for 


£30. 

OVER 100,000 persons, including 
Japanese, are now pursuing the Chau- 
tauqua 


Our Own Times has been translated 
into French. 


THE venerable historian, George Ban- 
croft, was eighty-five years old Oct. 
1885. 


Hon. MARSHALL WILDER entered 


upon his eighty-eighth year, Sept. 22, 


THERE are fifty-three Thursdays 


1885. How can there 
Thursday fifty-two weeks 


fifty-three 


OLIVER Lord 
Houghton, Poe, Mrs. Browning, and 


Tennyson, were born the same year 


for tremendous celebration, June 30, 
1887, the fiftieth anniversary Queen 
Victoria’s accession the throne. 


THE publishers General 


book still expect its sale will reach five 
hundred thousand copies. Mrs. Grant 
receives royalty cts. volume. 
GEORGE TICKNOR tells Con- 
gress that the building for the congres- 
ional library should designed prima- 
rily contain books, and not “an 
architectural 


brick building, with woodwork about 


it, his idea what wanted. 


the Northwest claims have inti- 
mations that will yet the seat 
empire, the character its population 
interest the whole country. Ap- 


abiding, for census recently made 
the Prison Commissioners showed that 
fifty-two county jails were empty. 
THE article the January number 
lon, was translated Miss Kate Lup- 
Virginia. Miss Lupton was 
the first graduate Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity take the master’s degree, and 
believe yet the only one. 


Swiss scientist estimates that 
1970 there will 860,000,000 people 
the world speaking English, 124,000,000 
German, and French. These 
calculations are made the hypothesis 
that England the population doubles 
fifty years; the United States, 
Canada, and Australia, twenty-five 
Germany, one hundred 
five years; and France and the 
countries using the French language, 
one hundred and forty years. 


five years’ contract with the Harpers, 
whereby they will publish all his future 
works, first serials their monthly, 
sideration said $10,000 per an- 
Mr. Howells’ untiring undustry 
and devotion his art have won for 
this substantial success. There 
profession that makes heavier de- 
mands its practitioners than litera- 
ture, and such success 
should matter pride Amer- 


icans. 

REFORM JAPAN.—Advices from 
Yokohama the Associated Press say 
important change has just been ef- 
fected the form and Constitution 

the Japanese Government. 
there have been three principal offices 


parently Minnesota people are law- —that prime minister, prime minister 
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the prime minister the 
right, which ranked the order named. 
The Council State only existed 
name, having responsibility and 


power apart from the three prime minis- 


ters. consequence, the heads 
the executive departments were not per- 
sonally responsible for the administra- 
tion the trusts their charge. The 
new reform consists the abolition 
the council state and the offices 


prime ministers, and the formation 
responsible cabinet consisting the 


chiefs the departments, with one 
their number president the cabinet. 
Several other changes have been made, 
the principal one being the abolition 
the Department Public Works and 
the creation department commu- 
nication controlling post offices, rail- 
ways, and telegraphs. 


WHAT NOT his recent 


address the dedication the new 
Chelsea Library, Hon. James Russell 
Lowell uttered some sound sense 
the petty kind reading which many 
people spend good deal time. Re- 
ferring the scholarship the men 
three centuries ago, said: They 
were scholars because they did not read 
many things we. They had fewer 
books, but these were the best. Their 
speech was noble, because they lunched 
with Plutarch and supped with Plato. 
spend much time over print 
they did; but instead communing 
with the choice thoughts choice 


spirits, and unconsciously acquiring the 


grand manner that supreme society, 
diligently inform ourselves and cover 
the continent with network speak- 
ing wires inform such inspiring 
facts that horse belonging Mr. 
Smith ran away Wednesday, se- 
damaging valuable carryall 
that son Mr. Brown swallowed 
hickorynut Thursday; and that 
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we, ourselves, tnat are getting buried 
alive under this avalanche earthly 

SHERMAN AND GRANT.— The Balti- 
more publishes the following letter 


General Grant, and recent statement 
the North American Review: 


Jan. 12, 1886. 

Dear Sir received your letter 
the 7th, with newspaper slip inclosed. 
course have read carefully the first 
volume General Grant’s memoirs, 
and regard admirable every 
sense and now await the second volume, 
which, doubt not, will equally valu- 
able and interesting. From the day 
reported him from Paducah till his 
death, our relations were 
rather than commander and com- 
manded, and utterly impossible that 
could have written spoken the words 
quoted the December number 
very large correspondence and converse 
freely with thousands people, and, 
natural, often speculate what 
might have been had General Grant gone 
the rear and Smith fought the 
battle Shiloh what might have been 
had Washington accepted his warrant 
the English navy, etc.; but that 
could have written the positive expres- 
sion that had Smith lived General 
Grant would have disappeared from his- 
tory,” impossility. Personally, 
want live peace, avoid all con- 
troversy, but confident good time 
shall learn what authority hear- 
say this publication based. inclose 
with this slip containing last pub- 
lic utterance about General Grant when 
announced his death his old com- 
rades the Army the Tennessee. 
don’t believe any man living dead has 
borne more willingly testimony Gen. 
great qualities, especially 
Henry, Donelson, Shi- 
and Vicksburg, than myself. 
Yours truly, SHERMAN. 


General Shermen incloses printed 
copy portion his speech the 
Army the Tennessee, announcing the 


bank caved and buried death General Grant and eulogizing 
Robinson alive Friday. Alas, him most flattering terms. 
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STUDIES GENERAL 
Mary Sheldon. Boston: 
This new candidate for popular 


$1.60. 


favor not after the stereotyped pat- 
tern school Father 
Greenleaf was once heard say 
young arithmetic maker: 


histories. 


are making arithmetic, are 
“Yes, sir; trying hand 
Pike. The closer you stick Pike 
the better book you will 
most the arithmetic makers till 


Pike, and imitated his abstruse and 
antiquated book, all too 
school histories. 
that 
counseled all 


One would sup- 
pose some modern Herodotus 


had writers such 
books follow Goodrich Worces- 
ter. But here book which dis- 
plays originality well careful re- 
The author not content 
tread the beaten track followed 
many writers “school epi- 
history, but has given 

the young student original book, 

which well named Gen- 

ment the leading facts comprised 
the history the several nations 
and powers from the earliest times, 
and hence may not, perhaps, called 
with propriety history, but collec- 
con- 
tains chronicles deeds, pictures 

buildings and statues, extracts from 


famous speeches, laws, poems. From 


tion historical materials. 


these materials the student forced 


Miss Sheldon 


THE BOOKS. 


draw his own conclusions 


ing the style thinking, acting, 


ing, feeling, the people under dis- 


Voltaire said: wish write 
history, not wars, but society 
and ascertain how men lived 
the interior their families, and what 
were the arts which they commonly 
cultivated.” evidently the aim 
this excellent 
work give the history the people, 
rather than that single man. 

The typography, paper, 
ing are the usual fine style and 
Many 
cuts and maps add greatly the 
value the book. teachers will 
find work rare excellence and 


taste this first-class house. 


great value, and the hands 
class pupils proper age must 
prove itself unusual interest and 
profit. 


ing, M.A., ‘Teacher Greek St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, 


Ginn Co, Boston: pp. 


This little book will attract wide 


among teachers the per- 


paradigms tablets,” 
but thoughtful and scholarly treat- 


upon the formation nouns and 


verbs, especially regard case 
endings and termination nouns, 
and the tense endings verbs. 
treats the system separating the 
stem from the the word in- 
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flected. teacher Greek can 
afford without this little book. 


Sarah Bolton. 

All who are interested the higher 
education women,—and who 
read this book. Once taken 
will not willingly laid down till 
finished. gives bold and plain 
terms, pictured with graphic power, 
what the author found during two 
year’s sojourn England, concern- 
ing the great change there going 
relation the elevation women 
and their present advantages for ob- 
treats higher education women 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Lon- 
don, women art schools, needle- 


work and cookery, and 


various new employments, such 
house post- mistresses, 
bankers, bookkeepers, painters, musi- 
cians, printing, and agriculture. ‘The 
last two chapters are upon Homes 
for Workingmen,” and Knowledge 
which Earns Bread.” 


Beckwith, Professor Trin- 
ity College. Boston: Ginn Co. 
146 pp. 

Many teachers Greek are restive 
under the necessity going over and 
over, year year, with the same au- 
thors. Itis the Greek Reader, Xen- 
ophon, Homer, and perhaps Demos- 
afterward Herodotus and 
Thucydides. One the good signs 
tendency change authors, and 
introduce some new reading, both 
prose and poetry, the selection the 


Boston: 
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the time was written. 


author being dependent upon the 
teacher and the character the 
class. Many teacher devoutly 
thankful that our leading colleges are, 
each year more and more, saying 
their requirements, equiva- 


book whose title given 


that elegant play 
This play aimed the 


side the Sophistic move- 
and kindred tendencies soci- 


The 
poet recommends the acceptance 
the national faith and traditions 


only ground contented and 
happy life, and exhibit the mischief 
unsound and irreligious philos- 
‘The explanatory notes the 
each page will prove 
value both teacher and 
The mechanical execution 
the book credit the publishers. 


Greek type simply superb. 


EYSENBACH’S GERMAN (GRAMMAR, 
Revised Wm. Collar, A.M.. 
Head Master the Roxbury Latin 
School, Boston. Will published 
June, 1886, Ginn Co. 
This short practical grammar, 


designed give the student the 
power understanding, speaking, 
writing and reading German with the 
utmost economy time and labor. 


Double Story for Young and Old. 
tions Frances Perry. Second 
Edition, Revised. Boston: Ginn 
Co. pp. 262. $1.00. 

Fairy stories, improbable adven- 
tures, parables, fables, etc., have from 
time immemorial been with 


marked success means bring- 


used 
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ing pleasantly before the minds 
the young moral lessons and 
tives virtue. ancients were 


expert this style juvenile litera- 
ture. The multiplicity good and 


attractive books for the young 
oD 


marked feature the last few years. 


The author this little book has 
drawn some very important lessons 


for boys and girls from this imagin- 


ary history the young mice. Asa 
story sparkling, with just enough 
the fairy element it. 
rich vein wit and humor running 
through its pages, which will com- 
mend the young folks. The 
style simple and pure. Some 
the descriptive touches are exquisite. 
The illustrations are quaint, and 
printed and bound the most at- 
tractive manner. 


cial the Artof Teach 
ing. James Sully, New 
York: Appleton Co. 130 pp. 
cents. 

This abridgment the 
which has already been adopted 
reading circles and normal classes. 
The publishers say that “the 
only authorized edition, and many 
respects new and improved book.” 
They promise the complete volume 


within few weeks. wide read- 


ing and study Sully, Payne, and 
others the best English authors 
upon these important subjects, ad- 


dition the large number excel- 


lent American books like nature, 


promise much for the improvement 
the methods instruction the 
schools this country distant 
day. 
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Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, author 
torian Hough- 


AMERICA, 
| 


would seem difficult task 
sufficiently poet, with poet’s pas- 
sion for beauty and love song, and 
critic with honesty, 
breadth apprehension, and versa- 
tile sympathy,” who should justly 
and accurately measure 


the poets America, and set 
forth their peculiar qualities, merits, 
demerits. however, has 


been admirably done Mr, Sted- 


Indeed, the very fact that 
set himself perform such work 
write critical review the 
poets and poetry America, stamps 
capable one. His work nota his- 
tory, not biography, nor yet crit- 


ical disquisition, though partakes 
all these; but rather illus- 
tration the art poetry. Wheth- 
read his.opening chapter upon 
and Recent Conditions,” his 
second topic, the Amer- 
ican School,” his 


ise upon what regards our nine 


poets are charmed with the 
and tender 
tious discrimination with which 
treats the long list our younger 
and minor poets are filled with 
admiration for the 
formance the difficult task well 
for the great names who their 
power have honored our 
country and elevated the race. 
Stedman’s book will probably for 


long time the standard which 

the poets America will meas- 
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thetic, incisive, and accurate. Rarely 
the readers America have pre- 
sented them such sin- 
gular excellence, and which hope 


INTRODUCTION GERMAN CON- 
VERSATIGN AND COMPOSITION, 
Social Commercial Cor- 
respondence. Prof, Alonzo Wil- 
liams, Brown University. 
New York: Henry Holt Co. 

greater improvement teaching with- 
the last ten years than the study 
the modern languages. This book 
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Prof. Williams, one our most 
scholarly and successful teachers, 
the front rank valuable aids 


both conversation and composi- 
gives the necessary vocab- 
ulary for the body, wearing apparel, 
the weather, buildings, furniture, buy- 
ing and selling, traveling, the school, 
etc. Sentences are given, both En- 
glish and German for translation, grad- 
tothe degree advance- 
ment the pupil. whole book 
appears skillfully done. The 
excellent, and the entire make- 


the book creditable. 


PAMPHLETS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic Monthly enters upon 
the new year, 1886, with all its old-time 
vigor and breadth scholarship and 
literary ability. now its fifty- 
seventh volume, having been begun 
November, 1857. The writer this no- 
tice wrote review the first number, 
and the succeeding numbers the 
first ten volumes. was said the 
first number: “It will not rank itself 
with any sect with that body 
men which favor freedom, 
national progress, and honor, whether 
public the notice the 
January number twenty-eight years ago, 
the writer said: Atlantic Monthly 
has now been before the public three 
months, and has been, perhaps, more se- 
verely criticised than any monthly mag- 
azines ever before published. has 
the say now,— the 
“stood the for twenty- 
eight years. the outset was an- 
nounced that the contracts with writers 
were “of permanent and binding 
character insure constancy and reg- 
ularity,” obviate the chief cause 
the decline former first-class peri- 
odicals.” Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


and several others the original con- 


tributors, continue enrich its pages 
this day. 

The articles the February number 
are “The Princess Casamassina,” 


Whittier; Ministerial Responsibility 


and the Constitution,” Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell; American Soldier 
China,” Hayes; “In the 


“Salem Cupboards,” Eleanor Put- 
nam; “Sibylline Bartering,” Andrew 
Hedbrook; Country Gentleman,” 
Paul Hermes; Rhapsody Clouds,” 
and many shorter articles. isa strong 
number, and will prove popular one. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4.00 
year. 

The New England Historical and 
Register, January, 1886; 
published under the direction the 
New England Historic and Genealog- 
ical $3.00 year. This excel- 
lent periodical deserving much 
wider patronage. The present number 
contains nearly twenty articles and 
eleven illustrations. The leading arti- 
cle memoir William White- 
head. Notes and Queries are special 


ic- 


interest. There much historical In- 
telligence. Address John Ward Dean, 
the secretary the society, Somerset 
St., Boston. 


The Fournal Speculative Phi- 
lophy, edited Wm, Harris; pub- 
lished Appleton Co., New York. 
The July number (1885), though late 
research. Its articles are The 
Dial,” George Willis Cooke; He- 
gel’s Introduction the Philosophy 
Religion,” translated Louis Sol- 
dan; Critique Locke,” 
schel the Immortality the 
translated Susan Blow; Notes 
and Discussions, and Book Notices. 


The first number the new maga- 
zine, Lend Hand, pp., published 
the Lend Hand No.3 Ham 
ilton Place, Boston. attractive 
number, and contains good variety 
articles first-class writers, including 
the beginning serial Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. This new magazine aims 
$2.00 year. 


zine, and Floral Guide, published 
James Vick, Rochester, The 
ninth volume this magazine, pub- 


lished the interest the raisers 
pamphlet pages contains Dr. 


flowers and small fruits, begins with this 
number. very attractive, and all 
who wish cultivate flowers next year 
should send for the holiday number. 


The Andover Review begins the 
new year with fresh vigor and broad 
scholarship. The number has 
the following articles: admirable re- 
joinder Prof. Palmer, Prof. Ladd 
Yale, entitled Education, Old and 
lution,” Rev. Johnson; Louis 
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the Doctrine the Atonement,” 


Prof. Stearns; Editorials; Expo. 


sitions Church Book 
Notices. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $4.00 year. 


The Sanitarian, for January, 
unusually interesting number, and 
ially valuable for teachers 
men. Among the articles 
est are the following: (1) Physiol. 
ogy and Hygiene the Schools the 
State,” Prof. Chaillé, New Or. 
leans (2) Hydrophobia Prevented,” 
Dr. Corbelly; (3) Mortality Statistics 
our Country and Abroad;” and (4)a 
Report the American Public Health 
This periodical rapidly 
winning its way high degree 
public favor. 


ful pamphlet 100 pages, giving brief 
history the early educational interests 
Colorado, together with the history 
the State Teachers’ Association. 
contains the portraits the leading edu- 
cators the Silver State. The portrait 
Aaron Gove among them. 
present interesting and encourag- 
ing view educational affairs that 
great state. 


Exercises Inauguration Ho- 
mer Sprague, Ph.D., President 
Mills College, Alameda County, Califor- 
nia, Oct. This finely printed 


Sprague’s inaugural address, and the 
addresses welcome him from the 
leading educational gentlemen Cali- 
fornia. Pres. Sprague’s address, 
everybody who knows him would pre- 
suppose, model sharp thought, 
expressed elegant diction and faultless 
rhetoric. shows broad scholarship, 
and elaborates high philosophy edu- 
cation. His accession the ranks 
educators the Golden State will add 
new lustre their crown, already stud- 
ded with many bright particular stars. 
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